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.At  side:  XOCHIPILLI,  THE  AZTEC  GOD  OF  FLOWERS,  IN  THE  GARDEN 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  LIMA 

This  colonial  palace,  once  the  residence  of  the  Marqueses  de  Torre  Tagle,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  Peruvian  capital,  where  the  Eighth  Interna¬ 
tional  Ckjnference  of  American  States  will  assemble  on  December  9  of  this  year. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


Program  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States 


At  its  meeting  of  June  1,  1938,  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  approved  the  final  text  of  the 
program  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States, 
to  be  held  in  Lima  next  Decemljer.  The 
sub-committee  in  charge  of  drawing  up 
the  program  took  into  consideration  the 
observations  made  by  the  different  Gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  preliminary  project 
which  had  been  submitted  to  them  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  at  a  previous  meeting.  The 
program  is  as  follows: 

Chaptfr  I 

Organization  of  Peach 

1.  Perfecting  and  coordination  of  inter-Amer- 
ican  peace  instruments.  (Including  topics  on 
investigation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and 
the  Code  of  Peace;  definition  of  the  aggressor, 
sanctions,  and  the  strengthening  of  means  for  the 
prevention  of  war.) 

2.  Creation  of  an  Inter-American  C.ourt  of 
International  Justice. 


3.  Creation  of  a  League  or  Association  of 
.American  Nations. 

4.  Declaration  with  respiect  to  the  American 
doctrine  of  the  non-recognition  of  territory 
acquired  by  force,  embodying  the  declaration 
made  at  the  Second  and  Sixth  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  the  Inter-American 
C:onfcrence  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  and  in 
the  Declaration  signed  at  Washington  on  August 
3,  1932. 

Chapter  II 

International  Law 

5.  Consideration  of  rules  relative  to  the  codifi- 
eation  of  international  law  in  America. 

6.  Consideration  of  reports  and  projects  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codifica¬ 
tion  of  International  Law,  on  the  following 
subjects; 

(a)  Pecuniary  Claims. 

(b)  Nationality. 

(f)  Immunity  of  Government  V'essels. 

7.  Nationality  of  Juristic  Persons. 

8.  Uniformity  and  perfection  of  the  methods  of 
drafting  multilateral  treaties,  including  the  form 
of  the  instruments,  adherence,  accession,  deposit 
of  ratifications,  etc.,  and  means  to  facilitate 
ratifications. 

9.  Principles  relative  to  the  recognition  of 
belligerency. 
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Chapter  /// 

Economic  Probi.f.ms 

10.  Inter- .\mcrican  commercial  policy. 

(a)  Elimination  of  restrictions  and  limita¬ 
tions  on  international  trade. 

(h)  .Application  of  the  most  favored  nation 
clause. 

11.  Creation  of  an  Intcr-.American  Institute  of 
Economics  and  Finance. 

12.  In  ter- American  communication  facilities. 

(a)  Continental  and  insular  maritime  com¬ 
munications  and  port  facilities. 

(/>)  The  Pan  .American  Highway. 

(f)  Other  measures. 

1 3.  Appointment  of  a  commission  of  jurists  to 
study  and  formulate  a  plan  to  bring  about  uni¬ 
formity  of  commercial  law'  and,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
possible,  of  civil  law. 

14.  Immigration. 

1 5.  Consideration  of  the  status  of  the  Indian  and 
rural  populations,  and  the  adoption  of  labor  regu¬ 
lations. 

Chapter  IV 

Pot  iTic.M.  .\ND  Civil  Rights  of  Women 

16.  Report  of  the  Inter-.American  C.ommission 
of  Women. 


Chapter  I ' 

lNTEI.IEC.TfAI,  CtMJPFR.ATION  .AND  MoRAL 

Disarmament 

17.  Means  of  promoting  inter-.American  intel¬ 
lectual  and  technical  cooperation,  and  the  spirit 
of  moral  disarmament. 

18.  Consideration  of  the  project  of  convention 
on  intellectual  property  drafted  by  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Intellectual  Property 
of  Montevideo. 

19.  Conservation  and  preservation  of  natural 
regions  and  historic  sites. 

Chapter  VI 

The  Pan  American  Union  .and  the  Intern.a- 
TioN.AL  Conferences  of  Amf.ric.a.n  States 

20.  Functions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
cixjperation  of  the  Union  and  the  International 
C.onferences  of  .American  States  with  other  inter¬ 
national  entities. 

21.  Future  International  Conferences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States. 

Chapter  VII 
Reports 

22.  Consideration  of  the  report  on  the  status  of 
treaties  and  conventions  signed  at  previous 
conferences. 

23.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  conferences  held  since  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  .American  .States. 


General  Alfredo  Baldomir, 
the  New  President  of  Uruguay 


General  Alfredo  Baldomir,  elected 
President  of  Uruguay  on  March  27,  1938, 
was  inaugurated  on  June  19  for  a  four- 
year  term,  to  succeed  President  Gabriel 
Terra. 

The  new  President  was  born  in  Paysandu 
on  August  27,  1884.  He  early  decided 
upon  a  military  career,  and  in  1900  entered 
the  Military  Academy.  When  his  fifth- 
year  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1904,  he  was  appointed  instructor 
of  the  Ninth  Battalion  of  the  National 
Guard,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  was  transferred,  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  to  the  Northern 
.\rmy,  as  commanding  officer  of  the  third 
company  of  the  Venancio  Flores  Battalion, 
with  which  he  distinguished  himself  in 
active  service.  When  hostilities  were  over, 
he  returned  to  the  Military  Academy,  and 
in  1905  served  in  the  newly  constituted 
Eighth  Cavalry  Regiment,  both  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  in  Trinidad.  .Nt  the  close  of 
the  year  he  was  graduated  from  the  acad¬ 
emy,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  fully 
commissioned  officer. 

In  1906,  his  superior  officer  actively 
intervened  in  Trinidad  local  politics, 
exerting  considerable  pressure.  The  fu¬ 
ture  President  and  a  small  group  of  fellow 
officers  took  issue  with  this  unethical  ac¬ 
tion,  and  were  therefore  relieved  from 
active  duty  and  placed  on  the  reserve  list. 
In  view  of  his  training  as  a  military  engi¬ 
neer,  Baldomir  decided  to  enter  the  School 
of  Architecture.  .Although  he  was  reap¬ 
pointed  to  the  army,  he  insisted  on  com¬ 
pleting  his  architectural  studies;  this  he 
did  so  brilliantly  that  he  was  awarded  a 


traveling  fellowship  upon  receiving  his 
degree. 

few  years  later  President  Baldomir  re¬ 
turned  to  his  military  career,  where  he 
found  his  university  training  extremely  use¬ 
ful.  After  serving  as  an  architect  on  the 
General  Staff  of  the  .-Xrmy  from  1913  to 
1919,  he  was  appointed  assistant  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  military  construction,  where 
he  collaborated  with  the  director,  now 
General  .\lfredo  R.  Campos,  in  completing 
a  scries  of  important  projects.  Four  years 
later  he  became  chief  of  the  bureau,  the 
position  he  held  when  Dr.  Gabriel  Terra 
became  President  in  1931.  In  March  of 
that  year  President  Terra  appointed  him 
chief  of  police  of  Montevideo,  a  position 
of  great  responsibility  at  that  period. 
While  holding  that  office,  he  was  elected, 
in  April  1934,  Second  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic.  In  September  of  the  following 
year  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  National 
Defense  in  the  Cabinet,  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  his  resignation  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Both  as  chief  of  police  of  Montevideo  and 
as  Minister  of  National  Defense,  President 
Baldomir  had  many  difficult  contingencies 
to  meet  and  delicate  problems  to  solve. 
His  handling  of  these  situations  was  both 
firm  and  fair,  and  won  for  him  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all,  including  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents. 

It  is  now  38  years  since  General  Baldomir 
entered  the  Military  Academy.  He  was 
promoted  steadily  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
service,  selection,  and  competitive  exam¬ 
ination,  until  he  reached  his  present  rank. 
In  addition  to  his  military  service,  he  has 
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been  a  member  of  many  important  civil 
and  military  commissions.  He  taught  in 
the  Military  School  and  in  the  special 
School  of  Engineering,  and  for  fifteen 
years  was  professor  of  construction  in  the 
School  of  Architecture.  At  the  same  time 
he  maintained  an  architect’s  office,  plan¬ 
ning  and  directing  the  construction  of  both 


efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Restoration 
Committee  for  the  Santa  Teresa,  San 
Miguel,  and  Cerro  Forts,  these  monu¬ 
ments  have  regained  their  ancient  and  im- 
(X)sing  colonial  aspect.  He  was  active  on 
the  finance  committees  for  the  Rambla  Sur 
(one  of  the  handsome  waterfront  boule¬ 
vards)  and  for  the  Avenida  Agraciada, 
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GENER.AL  ALFREDO  BALDOMIR,  PRESIDENT  OF 
URUGUAY 


public  and  private  buildings,  until  his  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  administration  of  President 
Terra  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  it 
up  for  the  time  being.  But  even  as  chief 
of  police  he  found  use  for  his  knowledge  of 
architecture,  to  which  the  magnificent  new 
police  headquarters,  shortly  to  be  opened, 
bears  witness. 

Thanks  largely  to  President  Baldomir’s 


lx)th  important  improvements  which  have 
transformed  the  urban  development  of 
Montevideo.  He  was  also  president  of  the  r 
Commission  on  Lowcost  Housing,  which  | 
was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  outstanding  i 
social  undertakings  of  President  Terra’s  I 
administration,  the  erection  of  many  at-  t 
tractive  dwellings  for  laborers,  salaried  I 
employees,  and  petty  officials.  And  finally,  [ 
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he  was  a  member  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Rio  Negro  Waterpower  Proj¬ 
ect  which,  when  completed,  will  contribute 
enormously  to  the  economic  advancement 
of  Uruguay. 

His  wide  experience  in  these  varied  ac¬ 
tivities  has  given  him  a  broad  view  of  na¬ 
tional  life  and  needs,  which  will  be  of  serv  ¬ 
ice  to  him  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  high 
office. 

The  Uruguayan  elections  last  March 
were  conducted  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
.\11  qualified  voters,  regardless  of  party. 


received  every  protection  at  the  polls. 
President  Terra  refrained  most  carefully 
from  exerting  any  influence  on  the  success 
or  defeat  of  the  candidates  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  did  not  vote  for  any  of  them. 
The  three  nominees  were  Dr.  Eduardo 
Blanco  Acevedo,  Juan  Jose  de  Arteaga,  an 
engineer,  and  General  Alfredo  Baldomir. 
As  soon  as  General  Baldomir’s  election 
was  assured,  the  two  defeated  candidates 
congratulated  General  Baldomir  and  of¬ 
fered  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
with  the  new  administration. 


Some  Modern  Brazilian  Poets 

R.\UL  D'Eg.X,  Ph.  D. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 


Symbolism,  or  the  spiritual  reaction  against 
the  preciosity  of  the  Parnassian  school,  did 
not  make  itself  felt  in  Brazil  until  about 
1890.  Its  rise  did  not  mean  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  impersonal  quality 
that  finds  special  delight  in  beauty  of  form; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Olavo  Bilac,  the  prince 
of  Brazilian  Parnassians,  lived  and  con¬ 
tinued  writing  until  1919,  and  the  fiery 
imagination  of  Alberto  de  Oliveira  was 
not  extinguished  until  1937.  But  the  Par¬ 
nassian  movement,  which  some  time  before 
had  degenerated  into  hollow  virtuosity, 
ended  with  the  century,  its  vitality  poi¬ 
soned  by  the  depravity  of  Baudelaire. 

Symbolism  produced  an  abundance  of 
poets  in  Brazil:  Souza  e  Cruz,  Felix  Pa¬ 
checo,  Alphonsus  de  Guimaraens,  Hermes 
Fontes,  Eduardo  Guimaraes,  Gilka  da 
Costa,  Cecilia  Meirelles,  Manoel  Bandei- 
ra,  Murilo  Araujo,  and  others.  The  first 
of  these,  its  chief  Brazilian  exponent,  was 
a  negro  who  lived  the  life  of  the  misfit. 


oppressed  by  his  color  even  in  the  heart 
of  a  society  as  liberal  as  Brazil  in  questions 
of  race.  He  was  a  solitary  man  who  hurled 
imprecations  at  the  world  and  converted 
his  bitterness  into  poems  of  great  beauty. 
Between  Parnassianism  and  symbolism, 
there  appeared  in  Brazil  a  poet  belonging 
to  no  special  school,  whose  few  known 
poems  (only  one  volume  has  been  pub¬ 
lished)  show  a  rare  poetic  talent.  He  was 
Augusto  dos  Anjos,  who  was  born  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  Parahyba,  where  he 
was  educated  and  became  a  primary  school 
teacher.  Later,  like  so  many  others,  he 
went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  search  of  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  he  never  attained.  His  appear¬ 
ance  showed  the  conflict  between  the  three 
ethnic  strains — European,  Indian,  and 
African — that,  violently  mixed  by  acci¬ 
dents  of  history,  are  the  basic  ingredients 
of  the  Brazilian.  He  was  thin,  stooped, 
and  ugly.  His  hollow  cheeks,  his  wild 
deep-set  eyes,  his  lips,  contracted  in  a 
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spasm  of  constant  bitterness,  his  lone;  black 
hair  plastered  over  his  forehead,  all  made 
him  resemble  a  lost  soul  or,  as  one  of  his 
friends  said,  “a  drowned  bird.”  Though 
his  brilliant  mind  made  him  outstanding 
among  his  classmates,  his  neuroticism 
early  destroyed  all  hope  of  success  as  a 
teacher.  He  was  forced  for  a  time  to  give 
private  lessons  to  keep  alive  and  to  support 
his  family  (for  although  he  found  life  ter¬ 
rifying,  he  married  and  had  children); 
later,  however,  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  a  small  school  in  Minas  Geraes,  where 
he  died  in  1913.  He  lived  little  more 
than  29  years,  although  his  weariness  of 
spirit  made  them  seem  more  than  a  hundred. 

His  poetical  output  consists  principally 
of  sonnets  (a  survival  of  the  Parnassian 
influence,  which  had  made  that  difficult 
form  popular  in  Brazil),  published  in  a 
volume  called  Eu  e  outras  poesias  (Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1928,  4th  edition).  His  verses 
contain  a  sprinkling  of  superficial  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  the  results  of  his  reading 
of  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Haeckel,  those 
great  guardian  angels  of  youthful  students 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  But  grief  and 
sadness  are  the  predominating  notes: 

O  homcni  por  sobre  quern  caiu  a  praga 
Da  tristeza  do  mundo,  o  homem  que  6  tristc 
Para  todos  os  seculos  existe 
E  nunca  mais  o  seu  pesar  se  apaga ! 

[The  man  on  whom  falls  the  curse 

Of  the  sadness  of  the  world,  that  sad  man 

Lives  through  all  the  centuries 

.\nd  his  sorrow  will  never  be  assuaged !]  • 

This  suffering  sometimes  becomes  an 
exfiression  of  universal  grief,  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  this  sonnet,  which  many  consider  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ever  written  in  Portu¬ 
guese: 

Triste,  a  escutar,  pancada  jxir  pancada, 

A  sucessividade  dos  segundos, 

t  The  poems  quoted  are  translated  into  English  Jor 
readers  who  do  not  understand  Portugese.  Ao  attempt 
to  preserve  the  meter,  rhyme  or  sound  oj  the  orii>inal  has 
been  made. — Editor 


Ou^o,  em  sons  subterraneos,  do  orbe  oriundo, 

O  choro  da  Energia  abandonada ! 

E  a  dor  da  for^a  desaproveitada 
— O  cantochao  dos  dinamos  profundos, 

Que,  podendo  mover  milhoes  de  mundos, 

Jazem  ainda  na  estatica  do  nada! 

£  o  soluqo  da  forma  ainda  imprecisa.  .  .  . 

Da  transcendencia  que  se  nao  realiza.  .  .  . 

Da  luz  que  nao  chegou  a  ser  lampejo.  .  .  . 

E  e,  em  suma,  o  subconsciente  ai  formidando 
Da  Natureza  que  parou,  chorando. 

No  rudimentarismo  do  desejo ! 

[Listening  sorrowfully,  tick  by  tick. 

To  the  passing  of  the  seconds, 

I  hear,  in  sounds  rising  from  within  the  earth. 

The  weeping  of  neglected  Energy ! 

It  is  the  pain  of  unused  power. 

The  chant  of  the  deep  dynamos ! 

Though  they  could  move  millions  of  worlds, 
They  lie  as  yet  in  static  nothingness ! 

It  is  the  sob  of  form  still  undefined  .  .  . 

Of  greatness  yet  unrealized  .  .  . 

Of  light  that  never  flashed.  .  .  . 

It  is,  in  brief,  the  terrible  subconsciousness 
Of  Nature,  who  halted  in  tears 
On  the  threshold  of  her  aspiration !] 

There  is  no  cheerful  note  in  the  work  of 
.^ugusto  dos  Anjos.  It  is  all  a  constant  dis¬ 
tillation  of  suffering,  as  if  the  poet,  tearing 
his  breast  in  an  outburst  of  grief,  wrote  his 
poems  with  his  finger  dipped  in  blood 
gushing  from  a  heart  wounded  by  life. 
Yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  son  of  the 
tropics  knows  nothing  of  love: 

Sobre  historias  de  amor  o  interrogar-mc 
E  vao,  e  inutil,  e  improheuo,  em  suma! 

Nao  sou  capaz  de  amar  mulher  alguma 
Nem  ha  mulher  talvez  capaz  de  amar-mc. 

[To  ask  me  of  love  stories 
Is  vain,  is  useless,  is  futile! 

1  cannot  love  any  woman 

And  there  is  none  who  could  possibly  love  me.] 

His  Eu  is  a  sincere  book,  in  no  way  the 
fruit  of  a  literary  pose.  Therefore  it  will 
endure  as  a  real  glory  of  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture. 

.\fter  the  cataclysm  of  the  World  War, 
there  was  an  intellectual  renascence  in 
Brazil  about  1922.  Public  attention  was 
called  to  this  renascence  by  the  artistic  and 
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literary  revolution  of  the  famous  Semana  da 
Arte  Moderna  of  Sao  Paulo,  headed  by 
Gra^a  Aranha,  Ronald  de  Carvalho, 
Oswald  de  Andrade,  Menotti  del  Picchia, 
Guilherme  de  Almeida,  Mario  de  An¬ 
drade,  Cassiano  Ricardo,  Plinio  Salgado 
and  others.  Soon  the  movement  spread 
throughout  the  country,  and  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  great  effort  to  cast  up  the  balance 
of  national  life.  “What  are  we  and  what 
ought  we  to  be?”  asked  these  young  men, 
touched  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  spirit. 
“We  want,”  they  said,  “to  make  conscious 
the  unconscious  conflict  .  .  .  Brazil  is 
trying  to  find  herself.”  And  gradually 
from  chaos  there  arose  the  so-called  “Bra¬ 
zilian  reality,”  extracted  from  the  subcon¬ 
scious  mind  of  the  nation  by  dint  of  pitiless 
self-questioning. 

These  young  men,  in  their  opinions  as  to 
the  means  of  “integrating”  national  life, 
fell  into  three  groups.  Some  preferred  di¬ 
rect  political  action  and,  with  Plinio  Sal¬ 
gado,  formed  the  ranks  of  the  Integralistas 
or  Green  Shirts;  others  thought  that  they 
had  discovered  that  a  new  spirit  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  salvation  of  their  country,  and 
with  Jackson  de  Figueiredo  and  Amoroso 
Lima  founded  Neo-Catholicism;  still  others 
put  their  faith  in  the  sublimation  derived 
from  the  cult  of  the  beautiful,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  themselves  to  creating  a  truly  Bra¬ 
zilian  art.  They  tried  to  do  away  with  the 
aping  of  foreign  models  with  which  Brazil, 
like  the  rest  of  America,  had  been  content 
for  centuries.  The  artist  tried  to  dissociate 
himself  from  subject  matter,  motive,  and 
servile  imitation,  to  subordinate  the  acci¬ 
dental  and  the  trivial,  and  “to  arouse  emo¬ 
tion  by  the  lyric  exaltation  of  rhythm  and 
of  form,”  to  quote  Ronald  de  Carvalho, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement. 

In  this  new  literary  picture  there  are 
many  gifted  poets.  We  shall  give  a  few 
examples. 

Alvaro  Moreira,  a  native  of  Rio  Grande 


do  Sul,  used  classic  forms  when  he  began 
to  write  A  legenda  da  luz  f  da  vida,  1911.  But 
in  1916  he  published  a  book  of  modern 
verse  (.4  lenda  das  rasas)  and  in  1929  Circa, 
a  noteworthy  book,  neither  prose  nor 
poetry,  but  an  admirable  combination  of 
both.  Consider,  for  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  poem,  called  A  mangueira  e  a  sahid: 

O  sabii  pousou  em  cima  da  mangueira  e  cantou 
uma  semana  inteira. 

Depots  foi-se  embora,  nunca  mais  voltou. 

A  mangueira  ficou  triste  mas  toda  cheia  de 
mangas. 

Mangas  doces,  tao  bonitas,  a  mangueira  nunca 
deu. 

Deu  agora  de  saudade,  porque  a  mangueira 
sofreu. 

Quanta  mulher  sabii ! 

Quanto  homem  mangueira! 

[The  bird  lighted  on  the  top  of  the  mango  tree  and 
sang  the  whole  week  long. 

Then  it  flew  away  and  nevermore  returned. 

The  mango  tree  was  sad,  although  laden  with 
mangoes. 

Such  sweet  and  beautiful  mangoes  the  mango  tree 
never  bore. 

It  bore  out  of  its  longing,  because  it  suffered. 

How  many  women  are  like  the  bird! 

How  many  men  like  the  mango  tree !  ] 

And  this  other,  entitled  O  Bad: 

em  casa,  no  quarto  de  sia  Isabel,  estava  um 
bau  de  folha  pintado  de  azul,  cheio  de  rosas 
cor  de  rosa  em  cima  e  nos  lados. 

Sia  Isabel  dizia  que  guardava  dentro  dele  a  vida. 
Um  dia,  dia  de  procissao  do  Encontro,  sia  Isabel 
foi  acompanhar  a  procissao. 

Subi  no  quarto  dela. 

Abri  o  bau. 

Uc! 

Uma  camisa  de  seda,  uma  carta,  uma  imagem  de 
Nossa  Senhora  dos  Navegantes,  uma  porgao  de 
videos  de  agua  de  Melissa  vasios. 

Mais  nada. 

Entao  a  vida  era  so  isso? 

Que  gra^a  que  eu  achei ! 

(Si4  Isabel,  voc€  morreu,  mas  se  voce  esta  me 
ouvindo,  perdoa,  sim. 

Eu  era  menino  e  nao  sabia  que  a  vida  as  vezes 
ainda  €  menos  do  que  isso  .  .  .  ) 

[.At  home,  in  Miss  Isabel's  room,  there  was  a  tin 
trunk  painted  blue  with  pink  roses  on  the  top 
and  sides. 
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Miss  Isabel  used  to  say  that  she  kept  her  life  in  it. 
One  day  when  there  was  a  religious  procession 
Miss  Isabel  went  to  walk  in  it. 

I  went  up  to  her  room. 

I  opened  the  trunk. 

Well! 

A  silk  chemise,  a  letter,  an  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sailors,  some  empty  Melissa-water  bottles. 
Nothing  more. 

Then  life  was  only  that? 

How  funny,  I  thought! 

(Miss  Isabel,  you  are  dead,  but  if  you  hear  me 
pardon  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  did  not  know  that  sometimes 
life  is  even  less  than  that  .  .  .)] 

Ribciro  Couto  is  the  author  of  Xoroeste  e 
outros  poemas.  He  has  an  extraordinary- 
feeling  for  the  music  of  words.  The  follow¬ 
ing  poem  has  a  remarkable  evocative 
quality: 

A  chuva  hna  molha  a  paisagem  la  fora. 

O  dia  esta  cinzento  e  longo  .  .  .  Um  longo  dial 
Tem-sea  vagaimpressaodequeodiademora  .  .  . 
E  a  chuva  fina  continua,  fina  e  fria, 

Continua  a  cair  pela  tarde,  la  fora. 

Da  saleta  fechada  cm  que  cstamos  os  dois, 
\’c-sc,  pela  vidraqa,  a  paisagem  cinzenta, 

A  ehuva  hna  continua,  Rna  e  lenta  .... 

E  nos  dois  em  silcncio,  um  silencio  que 
aumenta  .... 

Se  um  de  nos  vai  falar  c  recua  depois. 

Dentro  de  nos  existe  uma  tarde  mais  fria  .... 
Ah !  para  que  falar?  Como  e  suave,  brando, 

O  tormento  de  adivinhar  que  se  diria? 

As  palavras  que  estao  dentro  de  nos  chorando.  . . . 
.Somos  como  as  rosas  que,  sob  a  chuva  fria, 
Estao  la  fora  no  jardim  se  desfolhando. 

Chove  dentro  de  nos  .  .  .  Chove  mclan- 
colia  .... 

[The  gentle  rain  is  moistening  everything  out¬ 
doors. 

The  day  is  grey  and  long  ...  A  long  day! 

It  seems  almost  as  if  the  day  were  delaying  .  .  . 
And  the  gentle  rain  continues,  gentle  and  cold. 

It  continues  to  fall  through  the  afternoon  there 
outdoors. 

From  the  closed  waiting  room  in  which  we  two 
are. 

We  can  sec  through  the  window  the  grey  land- 
scaptc. 

The  gentle  rain  continues,  gentle  and  slow  .  .  . 
And  we  two  arc  silent  in  an  increasing  silence  . . . 
One  of  us  starts  to  speak  and  then  refrains. 


Within  ourselves  there  is  a  colder  afternoon.  .  .  . 
Ah!  Why  speak,  if  it  is  kinder,  more  tender, 

To  suffer  the  torment  of  guessing  what  would  be 
said? 

The  words  are  weeping  within  us.  .  .  . 

We  are  like  the  roses  that  in  the  cold  rain. 

Out  there  in  the  garden,  arc  dropping  their 
petals. 

It  is  raining  in  our  hearts.  ...  It  is  raining 
melancholy.] 

Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt  is  notable 
for  his  sad  sweetness.  He  published  in 
1934  a  book  of  Ijeautiful  [xjems,  Canto  da 
nolle.  This  selection  is  an  example  of  his 
style: 

Como  o  vento  desta  noitc,  como  a  chuva  e  o  frio, 
Chegou  faz  pouco  ainda,  de  muito  distante  de 
mim  mc^mo, 

Esta  tristeza  imensa  e  indehnida ! 

Nenhuma  razao  no  entanto  dessa  magua 
Subiu  a  tona  da  lembran^a, 

Tudo  ficou  confusamente  cm  mim  mesmo. 

Mas  foi  uma  tristeza  de  pcissarinho 
morto  num  caminho  chovendo, 

Tristeza  de  animais  com  frio  e  de  casebres 
miseraveis. 

[Like  the  wind  tonight,  like  the  rain  and  the  cold. 
There  has  just  come  upon  me  from  far  away. 

This  immense  and  indefinable  sadness! 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  grief 
.Should  rise  to  the  surface  of  memory; 
Everything  was  confused  within  me. 

It  was  like  the  sadness  of  a  little  bird  dying  on 
a  rainy  road. 

The  sadness  of  cold  animals  and  of  miserable 
hovels.] 

The  Neo-Catholics  form  a  group  apart; 
almost  all  are  disciples  of  Ismael  Nery,  the 
prophet  of  essentialism  who  died  in  1934. 
Essentialism  is  a  philosophic  and  artistic 
creed  based  on  Catholicism.  The  modern 
spirit,  in  the  opinion  of  cssentialists,  is 
characterized  above  all  by  a  weariness 
of  spirit  produced  by  futile  inquiry. 
Happiness  is  the  only  state  in  which  man 
can  begin  to  understand  things  of  the 
spirit.  The  great  problem  for  man  is  how¬ 
to  reestablish  consciously  the  harmonious 
balance  that  must  necessarily  exist  be¬ 
tween  spirit  and  matter,  and  that  he  has 
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been  gradually  losing  from  the  childhood 
of  the  race.  Essentialism  fights  against 
lack  of  proportion,  which,  according  to 
the  essentialists,  is  the  great  curse  of 
humanity  today,  and  even  prefers  har¬ 
monious  ignorance,  although  it  naturally 
desires  harmonious  wisdom.  The  essen¬ 
tialists  seek  the  protection  of  the  Church. 

Ismael  Nery,  probably  the  greatest  of 
these  poets,  and  also  an  outstanding 
painter,  generally  writes  poetry  in  prose: 

A  minha  mao  gigante  rasgou  o  cco  e  apareceu 
a  figiira  do  Ente  dos  entes.  Houve  confusao  tre- 
menda  e  os  homens  se  misturavam  gritando;  gritos 
de  alcgria,  de  dor,  de  espanto  e  de  medo.  Os 
sentidos  dos  homens  se  ajjcrfeiqoaram  e  eles  viram, 
ouviram  e  sentiram  o  que  nunca  tinham  visto, 
ouvido  e  sentido.  Houve  dep)ois  consciencia  e 
todos  se  calaram.  .  .  . 

[My  gigantic  hand  tore  the  heavens  and  the 
figure  of  the  Being  of  Beings  app>eared.  There  was 
tremendous  confusion  and  men  milled  about 
shouting;  shouts  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  of  terror  and 
fear.  Men’s  senses  were  perfected  and  they  saw, 
heard  and  felt  what  they  had  never  seen,  heard 
and  felt.  Then  there  was  consciousness  and  all 
were  silent.] 

This  apocalyptic  style  is  common  to 
almost  all  the  poets  of  this  group.  There 
is,  for  example,  A.  Guerreiro  Ramos,  the 
author  of  0  canto  da  rebeldia: 

O  meu  canto  e  o  canto  da  rebeldia 

E  o  canto  da  afirma^ao 

£  o  canto  da  simplicidadc  e  da  humildade. 

Um  homcm  nasceu  dentro  de  mim. 

Um  homem  quebrou  os  grilhocs  que  o  cscravi- 
savam. 

Um  homem,  dentro  de  mim,  quer  a  plenitude  da 
vida  que  e  a  vida  em  Deus.  .  .  . 

[My  song  is  the  song  of  rebellion 

It  is  the  song  of  affirmation 

It  is  the  song  of  simplicity  and  humility. 

A  man  was  born  within  me. 

A  man  broke  the  fetters  that  enslaved  him. 

A  man  within  me  wishes  the  plenitude  of  life, 
which  is  life  in  God.  .  .  .] 

Jorge  de  Lima,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  this  group,  is  a  physician  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  devotes  a  good  part  of  each  day 


to  caring  for  the  ailing  poor  who  seek  him 
out.  He  is  revolutionary  in  his  attitude, 
and  believes  that  the  poet  is  an  apostle: 

O  poeta  veiu  para  irritar  o  burguez, 

Para  nao  ligar  o  nouveau-riche,  para  atirar  pedras 
em  Mamom,  para  dizer  a  verdade  diante  de 
todos  os  tiranos, 

Quer  esses  tiranos  estejam  encostados  na  for^a  ou 
demorem  encobertos  nos  templos. 

[The  poet  was  born  to  irritate  the  bourgeois. 

To  have  no  connection  with  the  nouveau  riche,  to 
cast  stones  at  Mammon,  to  tell  the  truth  to  all 
tyrants. 

Whether  these  tyrants  are  supported  by  force  or 
are  housed  in  the  shelter  of  temples.] 

In  Tempo  e  eternidade  (of  which  Murilo 
Mendes  is  co-author),  published  in  1935, 
he  expressed  the  scorn  he  feels  for  every¬ 
thing  material  and  his  yearning  for  spirit¬ 
ual  perfection,  as  follows: 

■Senhor  Jesus,  o  seculo  esta  podre. 

Oi.  Je  k  que  vou  buscar  poesia? 

Devo  despir-me  de  todos  os  mantos. 

Os  belos  mantos  que  o  mundo  me  deu . 

*  if  if  If  it  if 

Quero  leveza  no  vosso  caminho.  .  . 

Ate  o  que  e  belo  me  pesa  nos  hombros, 

•Ate  a  p>oesia  acima  do  mundo, 

.Acima  do  tempo,  acima  da  vida. 

Me  esmaga  na  terra,  me  prende  nas  coisas. 

[Lord  Jesus,  the  age  is  corrupt. 

Where  can  I  find  p>oetry? 

I  must  strip  myself  of  all  mantles. 

Of  the  beautiful  mantles  that  the  world  gave  me. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  *  * 
I  want  to  go  lightly  along  your  road.  .  .  . 

Even  what  is  beautiful  weighs  on  my  shoulders. 
Even  the  poetry  above  the  world. 

Above  time,  above  life. 

Crushes  me  to  earth  and  imprisons  me  in  things. 

Murilo  Mendes,  although  a  member  of 
this  group,  is  more  objective.  A  poem  of 
his  is  called  A  enseada  de  Botajogo: 

Ha  uma  mulher  na  pedra 

Que  desafia  a  eternidade 

Deus  pensa  a  eternidade  na  pedra 

A  eternidade  6  mulher 

A  pedra  e  desafiada  pelas  nuvens 

E  ptelo  mar  que  pretende  mina-la  ptouco  a  pouco 

Ela  6  consolada  pelas  gaivotas. 
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There  is  a  woman  in  tiie  stone 

Who  defies  eternity 

God  thinks  eternity  in  the  stone 

Eternity  is  woman 

The  stone  is  defied  by  the  clouds 

And  by  the  sea,  which  tries  to  wear  it  away  little 

by  little 

It  is  consoled  by  the  sea  gulls. 

Murilo  Mcndcs  is  the  author  of  an 
oriaiinal  Ixjok  called  Ilistoria  do  Brasil,  in 
which  he  presents,  in  humorous  fashion, 
his  version  of  the  history  of  his  country. 

Another  important  group  in  Brazilian 
letters  today  is  the  Sociedade  Felipe 
d'Oliveira,  organized  in  1933  in  memory 
of  the  poet  Felipe  d’Oliveira.  Charter 
members  include  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  letters  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion;  Augusto  Frederico  Schmidt,  Alvaro 
Moreyra,  Rodrigo  Octavio  Filho,  Octavio 
Tarquinio  de  Souza,  Tristao  da  Cunha, 
Ruy  Riljeiro  Couto,  Renato  Almeida, 
Renato  de  Toledo  Lopez,  Manoel  de 
.\breu,  Joao  Donaldt  d’Oliveira,  Ed- 
mundo  da  Luz  Pinto,  Joao  Neves  da 
Fontoura,  Jose  de  Freitas  Valle,  Ronald  de 
Carvalho,  and  Assis  Chateaubriand.  The 
.society  publishes  an  excellent  literary 
magazine  {Lanterna  Verde),  and  awards  an 
annual  literary  prize. 

Felipe  d’Oliveira  well  represents  dy¬ 
namic  and  efficient  modern  Brazil.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  poem  A  onda  bate  a 
cadencia  do  seu  gongo  liquido,  which  has 
been  said  to  “plagiarize  the  sea  most 
beautifully.”  As  an  example  of  the  modern 
quality  of  Felipe  d’Oliveira,  read  the 
following  poem,  entitled  Lanterna  verde: 

Nuclco  de  convcrgcncia  no  bojo  da  noite  oval, 
Lanterna  verde 
(Amendoa  fosforecente 
Dentro  da  casca  carbonizada). 

Longitudinal,  centrifugo, 
t)  trem  racha  em  duas  metades 
A  espessura  do  escuro 


E,  cuspindo  p>cla  boca  da  chamine 
As  estrelas  inuteis  a  propulsao 
Atira-se  dcsenfreado 
Nos  trilhos  livres. 

Mas  se  o  maquinista  fosse  daltonico 
A  locomotiva  teria  parado. 

[Point  of  convergence  in  the  heart  of  the  ova 

night. 

Green  lantern 

(Glowing  kernel 

In  a  carbonized  shell). 

Longitudinal,  centrifugal. 

The  train  cleaves  in  two 

The  thickness  of  the  dark 

And  spitting  from  its  stack 

The  sparks  useless  for  propelling  it 

It  rushes  headlong 

On  the  free  rails. 

But  if  the  engineer  were  color-blind 
The  locomotive  would  have  stopped.] 

There  are  many  other  poets  of  great 
merit  ip  Brazil  who  have  not  Ijeen  men¬ 
tioned:  Raul  Bopp,  author  of  Cobra  \orato, 
a  poem  dealing  with  folklore,  in  which  the 
author  recounts  the  legend  of  the  Amazon 
country,  of  the  great  and  mysterious  cobra 
responsible  for  all  the  mishaps  of  dwellers 
in  that  region  where  Nature  is  the  absolute 
monarch;  Mario  de  Lima  who,  besides 
Ijeing  a  poet,  is  a  distinguished  literary 
critic  and  historian,  one  of  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  men  of  letters  in  contemjjoraneous 
Brazil;  Venicius  de  Morals,  author  of  0 
caminho  para  a  distancia  (1933)  and  Forma  e 
exegese  (1935);  Leao  de  Vasconcelos,  author 
of  Ritmo  barbaro;  Oswald  Orico,  Cassiano 
Ricardo,  Correa  de  Sa,  Paulo  Gustavo, 
Emilio  Moura,  Lauro  de  Araujo  Barbosa, 
and  many  others. 

Brazil  has  always  been  a  land  of  many 
poets.  Among  those  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  there  is  an  astounding  number  of  good 
poets,  endowed  with  great  sincerity  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  simplicity  of  expression.  A  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  their  works  is  well  worth 
while. 


Building  Commercial  Peace 

A.  HATN  AXV 

Secretary,  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission 


The  American  Republics  have  constructed 
a  magnificent  edifice  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  between  governments  and  through 
their  efforts  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
come  to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  peace.  An 
edifice  of  more  modest  proportions,  less 
well-known  generally,  but  perhaps  equally 
far-reaching  in  importance,  is  that  which 
is  being  constructed  for  the  maintenance 
of  commercial  peace. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  business 
controversies  between  nationals  of  different 
countries  may  be  a  serious  menace  to  peace 
and  good  will  between  such  nations  and 
that  a  practical  and  friendly  method  for 
the  solution  of  such  controversies  was  their 
settlement  by  arbitration.  Official  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  desirability  of  arbitration  was 
given  for  the  first  time  by  the  First  Pan 
.American  Financial  Conference,  which 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1915.  At 
that  time  the  Argentine  Group  Committee 
of  the  conference  recommended  that  the 
conference  go  on  record  approving  the 
principle  of  arbitration  of  commercial  dis¬ 
putes  between  business  men  and  that  all 
countries  represented  at  the  conference  l)e 
invited  to  cooperate  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system  of  arbitration  as  soon  as  a 
practicable  plan  could  be  devised. 

With  this  resolution  the  cornerstone  to  an 
inter-American  system  of  commercial  arbi¬ 
tration  was  laid.  The  principle  of  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration  was  endorsed  at  the 
same  conference  by  the  Group  Committees 
for  Cuba,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela, 
and  the  general  interest  set  into  motion  a 
series  of  bilateral  agreements  concluded 
between  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 


United  States  of  .America  and  eight  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  in  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  .America  (the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  of 
Buenos  .Aires,  the  Commercial  .Associa¬ 
tions  of  Panama  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  .Asuncion, 
Bogota,  Caracas,  Guayaquil  and  Mon¬ 
tevideo). 

There  followed  a  period  which  may  per¬ 
haps  best  be  described  as  a  period  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  study.  The  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  were  necessarily  limited  in  scope 
since  they  were  intended  to  function  only 
between  the  contracting  organizations. 
.An  attempt  to  widen  the  field  covered  was 
made  by  the  Third  Pan  .American  Com¬ 
mercial  Conference  in  1927,  when  it 
recommended  that  .American  chambers  of 
commerce  or  similar  organizations  estab¬ 
lish  arbitration  committees  and  conclude 
arbitration  agreements  with  each  other. 

It  is,  however,  significant  that  a  few  years 
later,  in  1931,  the  Fourth  Commercial 
Conference  returned  to  the  original  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Conference  of  1915  and 
adopted  a  resolution  (XVII)  wherein  it 
requested  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
have  a  thorough  inquiry  made  “as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  .American  Republics  joining  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  other  countries  in 
the  support  and  active  use  of  a  system  of  arbi¬ 
tration  to  be  utilized  in  trade  between  all 
countries  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency 
and  expedition  and  avoidance  of  duplica¬ 
tion.”  This  same  resolution  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  whole  subject  of  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration  be  discussed  again  at 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
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American  States,  the  discussion  to  be  based 
upon  the  result  of  the  inquiry  to  be  made 
by  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Practical  material  on  arbitration  laws 
was  immediately  available  for  this  inquiry. 
.\s  early  as  1923  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  .American  States  meeting  at 
Santiago  had  recommended  that  the  Inter- 
American  High  Commission  make  a  study 
of  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  solving  differences  which 
may  arise  between  merchants  residing  in 
different  countries.  This  study  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  High  Commission  and  issued 
in  1 928  under  the  title  Comparative  Study  of 
American  Legislation  Governing  Commercial  Ar¬ 
bitration.  It  remained  to  complete  the 
study  from  the  practical  point  of  view — 
namely,  that  of  the  “commercial  interests'* 
referred  to  in  resolution  XVTI  of  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference.  This  second  study  was  prepared 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  under  the 
title  Commercial  Arbitration  in  the  American 
Republics  and  distributed  for  the  use  of 
delegates  to  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  meeting  at 
Montevideo  in  December  1933. 

Complete  material  on  arbitration  was, 
therefore,  before  the  Seventh  International 
Conference.  The  reports  gave  a  picture 
of  arbitration  law’s  and  practice,  of  the 
rules  of  leading  commercial  organizations 
and  of  educational  activities  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  arbitration. 

Three  matters  became  apparent  from 
the  report: 

First,  that  there  was  a  sound  basis  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Republics  in 
the  development  of  arbitration; 

Second,  that  there  was  a  definite  need 
for  well-established  unified  standards  of 
procedure  and  practice,  and 

Third,  that  a  centralized  organization 
for  the  development  of  arbitration  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  standards  and  for  the 


conduct  of  educational  work  in  connection 
with  them  was  needed. 

In  accordance  with  these  findings  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  adopted  a  far-reaching  resolu¬ 
tion,  whereunder  it  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  inter-American  commercial 
agency  which  was  to  act  “entirely  free  of 
official  control”  and,  representing  the 
commercial  interests  of  all  Republics,  was 
to  assume  as  one  of  its  most  important 
functions  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
an  inter- American  system  of  arbitration. 
In  the  same  resolution  the  conference  also 
approved  definite  standards  of  arbitration 
for  the  guidance  of  this  new’  agency. 

These  standards  are  so  important  in  the 
establishment  of  the  system  of  arbitration 
that  they  are  quoted  here  in  full: 

The  following  approximations  of  standcirds  in 
matters  of  procedure  or  of  practice  tu'e  deemed 
essential  in  rules  and  regulations  used  by  trade  and 
commercial  organizations  to  the  successful  func¬ 
tioning  of  an  American  system: 

a)  Agreements  to  arbitrate,  whether  relating  to 
existing  or  future  controversies,  to  be  valid  and  en¬ 
forceable,  and  where  enforcement  is  not  provided 
for  by  law,  trade  discipline  is  to  be  provided. 

b)  Parties  to  have  the  power  to  designate  arbi¬ 
trators  and  to  fill  such  vacancies  or  to  provide  a 
method  therefor. 

f)  Proceedings  by  de  Jacto  arbitrators  to  be  more 
precisely  defined  by  the  parties  or  organization 
under  whose  auspices  the  arbitration  is  to  be  held. 

d)  The  full  impartiality  of  the  arbitrator  to  be 
provided  for,  with  the  right  of  challenge  or  re- 
rcmoval,  by  the  organization  under  whose  auspices 
the  arbitration  is  being  conducted  in  a  manner 
provided  for  in  the  rules  or  regulations  governing 
the  proceedings. 

r)  An  uneven  number  of  arbitrators  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  under  the  rules,  all  of  whom  are  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  proceedings  from  the  beginning. 

J)  Awards  in  all  instances  to  be  unanimous  or 
by  majority  vote. 

g)  Waiver  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  rules,  which  shall  be  binding  on  the 
parties,  and  which  will  limit  the  ground  for  apjjcal 
to  procedural  matters  and  to  such  questions  of  law 
as  both  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  court. 

h)  The  wider  use  of  discipline  by  the  organiza- 
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Coffee,  crude  rubber  and  sugar  are  the  three  raw  products  that  headed  United  States 
imports  in  1937;  the  value  of  coffee  imports  was  more  than  5150,000,000.  About  47 
{Jercent  came  from  Brazil  and  31  percent  from  Colombia,  and  other  American  republics 
also  sent  considerable  shipments.  In  this  extensive  trade  it  is  imp>ortant  to  have  means 
for  the  quick  settlement  of  disputes  readily  available. 


tion  whose  members  participate  in  an  arbitration 
and  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award  where  the  law  is 
inadequate  to  compel  performance  of  the  terms 
of  the  award. 


thorizing  its  establishment,  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  a  non-official  body,  representing,  in 
its  59  members,  the  commercial  interests 
of  all  American  Republics.  Its  chairman 
is  the  Hon.  Spruille  Braden,  at  present 
American  Minister  to  Colombia;  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  is  Herman  G.  Brock,  vice- 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York;  its  three  vice  chairmen  are  Dr. 
Ramon  S.  Castillo,  Vice-President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Dr.  Miguel  Lopez 
Pumarejo,  minister  of  Colombia  to  the 
United  States,  and  Dr.  Vicente  Vita,  of 
the  Nicaraguan  National  Bank. 

The  system  evolved  by  the  commission 
is  extremely  simple.  It  operates  through 
local  committees  established  in  the  various 
Republics.  These  committees  are  estab¬ 
lished  through  the  appointment,  by  the 
commission,  of  a  chairman,  with  authority 


With  this  resolution,  adopted  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1 933,  the  development  of  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  arbitration  passed  from  the  stage  of 
planning  and  discussion  to  the  stage  of 
definite  organization.  In  April  1934  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  authorized  two  organizations, 
whose  inter-American  connections  made 
them  particularly  appropriate  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of 
the  commercial  agency  provided  for  in 
the  above-mentioned  resolution,  and  in 
September  1934  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mercial  Arbitration  Commission  was 
established. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  au¬ 
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to  make  nominations  for  members  of  a 
committee,  it  being  understood  that  the 
personnel  of  each  committee  shall,  insofar 
as  possible,  be  selected  to  represent  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  different  American  Repub¬ 
lics  resident  in  that  Republic.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  members  is  flexible,  but  an  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  the  leading  trades 
and  industries  of  the  country. 

The  committees,  in  turn,  assume  the 
responsibility  of  appointing  permanent 
panels  of  arbitrators,  including  nationals 
of  different  American  Republics  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  prevailing  industrial  and 
commercial  groups. 

In  addition,  the  committees  undertake 
the  following  responsibilities;  To  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  the  standards  of  procedure 
and  practice  approved  by  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American 
States;  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  the 


harmonization  of  existing  arbitration  laws 
with  such  standards;  to  secure  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  commercial,  industrial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bodies;  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  conduct  of  arbitrations  in  matters 
referred  to  them,  and  to  call  local  con¬ 
ferences  for  educational  purposes. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  eight  such  committees  have  been 
organized,  namely,  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  C'olombia,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  Venezuela.  Other 
committees  are  in  the  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  work  is  progressing  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

The  commission,  with  headquarters  at 
8  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City,  serves 
as  a  coordinating  body  in  the  establishment 
of  the  system,  and  afso  assumes  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  local  committees  where  such  com¬ 
mittees  have  not  yet  been  established. 
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The  whole  system  thus  established  func¬ 
tions  under  a  set  of  standard  arbitration 
rules,  prepared  by  the  Arbitration  Law 
Committee  of  the  commission  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  approved  by 
the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States. 

The  rules  are  simple  and  elastic  enough 
to  be  applicable  in  all  of  the  American 
Republics.  They  cover  each  step  in  an 
arbitration  proceeding  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  delays  or  misunderstandings 
and  relieve  parties  of  every  burden  except 
that  of  presenting  their  case.  All  admin¬ 
istrative  details  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
commission  or  its  respective  local  com¬ 
mittees. 

In  order  that  these  rules  may  function 
with  full  efficiency  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  adequate  arbitra¬ 
tion  laws  which  also  incorporate  the  stand¬ 
ards  approved  by  the  Seventh  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American  States. 
The  revision  of  existing  arbitration  laws  in 
order  to  harmonize  them  with  such  stand¬ 
ards  is  one  of  the  tasks  assumed  by  the  local 
committees  of  the  commission.  The  first 
such  modern  law  w'as  recently  adopted  by 
the  Republic  of  Colombia.*  The  major¬ 
ity  of  existing  laws  do  not  specifically  rec¬ 
ognize  the  validity  of  an  arbitration  clause 
in  a  contract  and  do  not  provide  for  its 
enforcement  when  one  party  is  unwilling 
to  proceed  with  arbitration.  This  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  remedied  in  Colombia  by 
the  new  law;  in  the  L'nited  States  it  is  also 
adequately  taken  care  of  under  the  Federal 
.Arbitration  Law  and  under  the  laws  of 
thirteen  states;  in  the  other  Republics  the 
work  remains  to  be  done  or  is  at  various 
stages  of  progress. 

At  the  present  time,  a  business  man 
desiring  to  submit  a  matter  to  arbitration 
before  the  commission  proceeds  somewhat 
in  the  following  manner.  First  it  is  neces- 

'  See  Bulletin,  May  1938,  />,  312. 


sary  to  have  the  consent  of  the  other  party 
to  the  controversy  to  submit  it  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  If  an  arbitration  clause  is  contained 
in  the  contract,  such  clause,  as  indicated 
above,  will  be  a  binding  agreement  under 
the  federal  arbitration  law  of  the  United 
States  and  under  the  arbitration  law  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  In  such  instances 
the  party  desiring  arbitration  makes  a 
written  demand  for  arbitration  on  the 
other  party  and  files  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  arbitration 
clause,  with  the  commission.  Under  the 
laws  of  other  Republics,  the  clause  needs 
to  be  supplemented  with  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  to  arbitrate  the  existing  controversy. 
The  advantage  of  the  arbitration  clause  is, 
however,  not  lost,  for  it  is  recognized  by 
reputable  business  men  as  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  even  when  it  is  not  enforceable  at  law. 
When  there  is  no  arbitration  clause  in  the 
contract,  the  parties  in  all  instances  must 
sign  a  written  agreement  to  arbitrate.  The 
agreement  to  arbitrate  is  then  forwarded 
to  the  commission,  which  immediately  puts 
its  rules  into  operation. 

Identical  lists  of  suggested  arbitrators  are 
sent  to  both  parties;  the  lists  are  returnable 
in  thirty  days  and  the  parties  are  entitled  to 
cross  off  these  lists  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  do  not  desire  to  have  as  arbi¬ 
trators.  From  the  names  left  on  the  lists 
the  commission  then  appoints  three  arbi¬ 
trators.  Hearings  may  be  verbal,  if  it  is 
convenient  and  desirable  for  the  parties 
(or  their  authorized  agents)  and  the  arbi¬ 
trators  to  meet  in  one  location,  or  they  may 
be  conducted  by  correspondence.  In  this 
event  each  party  files  with  the  commission 
a  statement  of  his  claim;  the  secretary  of 
the  commission  forwards  each  statement 
to  the  other  party  in  order  that  a  reply 
may  be  filed;  then  the  statements  and 
replies,  together  with  any  substantiating 
documents  or  evidence,  are  forwarded  to 
the  arbitrators,  who  render  their  award 
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Branches  of  American  financial  institutions  in  Latin  American  cities  help  to  facilitate 
trade  with  the  United  States. 


based  upon  the  material  Ijefore  them. 
Parties  may  be  represented  by  attorneys, 
or  they  may  file  briefs  prepared  by  attor¬ 
neys,  if  they  so  desire. 

An  inter-American  system  of  arbitration 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  a  dream  or  a  matter 
for  discussion.  It  is  an  actual  fact,  and  its 
facilities  are  practical  and  immediately 
available  to  business  men  in  all  of  the 
American  Republics. 

There  remains  the  major  task  of  edu¬ 
cating  business  in  the  use  of  arbitration. 
This  is  not  a  rapid  process.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  where  the  first  modern 
arbitration  law  w’as  adopted  by  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1920,  it  took  seven  years 
to  organize  a  national  body  (the  American 
Arbitration  Association)  for  the  conduct 
of  arbitration  and  education  in  its  use. 


Yet,  when  this  body  was  organized,  the 
increase  in  arbitrations  w'as  remarkable. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  association 
the  number  of  cases  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  increased  tenfold  during  the  past 
ten  years,  and  the  fields  to  which  it  is 
applied  are  constantly  growing.  This  was 
achieved  largely  through  constant  and  sys¬ 
tematic  education.  The  Inter- American 
Commercial  Arbitration  Commi.ssion  has 
laid  a  basis  for  such  educational  work  in 
its  quarterly  publication.  The  Arbitration 
Journal,  which  it  issues  jointly  with  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Journal  is  published  in 
English  and  a  special  section,  devoted  to 
inter-American  arbitration,  appears  also 
in  Spanish.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible 
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to  place  before  readers  in  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  news  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  arbitration  and  to  add  to  the 
libraries  of  business  men,  lawyers  and 
schools  practical  references  to  arbitration 
matters,  treated  in  articles  by  experts  on 
the  subject. 

Commercial  arbitration  is  a  large  field 
and  a  comparatively  new  field.  To  those 
who  see  in  it  the  large  possibilities  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  bringing  about  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  in  international  trade  and  through 
such  trade  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  betw'een  govern¬ 
ments,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  promising  subjects  of  modern 
times.  Both  the  pioneers  who  during  the 
past  decades  created  the  system  of  inter- 
.^merican  arbitration  and  the  men  who 
are  now  engaged  in  completing  the  system 
may  justly  be  proud  of  this  achievement. 
But  it  is  the  men  who  use  it  and  who  bring 
their  disputes  to  arbitration  who  are  actu¬ 
ally  the  builders  of  good  will,  and  it  is 
through  their  good  faith  and  cooperation 
that  the  edifice  of  commercial  peace  will  be 
completed. 

The  following  cases  show  the  practical 
working  and  effectiveness  of  commercial 
arbitration: 

A  fur  merchant  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
purchased  1,000  South  American  lamb 
skins  through  a  New  York  broker  from  a 
dealer  in  Montevideo.  When  the  skins 
were  received  in  Canada  and  sent  to  the 
dresser  they  were  found  not  to  be  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  the  quality  agreed  upon. 
The  Canadian  merchant  claimed  a  rebate. 
An  arbitration  hearing  was  held  in  New 
York  before  three  arbitrators  while  the 
Canadian  merchant  was  in  this  city.  The 
South  American  firm  was  represented  by 
its  New  York  broker.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearing  the  three  arbitrators  decided  that 
the  full  shipment  of  skins  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  they  were  empowered  by  the 
parties  to  appoint  an  expert  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  skins,  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  dyer  in  St.  Johns, 
Quebec.  A  New  York  expert  who  was 
about  to  make  a  business  trip  to  Canada 
was  duly  appointed  to  make  an  inspection. 
His  report  and  certificate  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  arbitrators,  who  will  base 
their  award  thereon. 

A  shipment  of  cedar  logs  was  sent  from 
Brazil  to  a  New  York  lumber  dealer  and 
upon  receipt  was  found  not  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  contract.  The  New  York 
dealer  claimed  that  the  lumber  was  de¬ 
ficient  in  quality  and  asked  for  a  deduction. 
The  Brazilian  shipper  claimed  that  the 
deduction  had  already  been  made  in  the 
measurement  of  the  logs,  the  change  in 
measurement  having  been  made  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  inferior  quality.  The 
New  York  lumber  dealer  claimed  that  the 
change  in  measurement  was  an  entirely 
different  transaction,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  quality.  Both  parties  have  signed  a 
submission  to  arbitrate  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  lumber  is  about  to  be  made. 


The  Cuban  Cruise 
of  the  Atlantis 


THOMAS  BARBOUR,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  ^oology 
and  Director  of  University  Museum, 
Harvard  University 

An  interesting  cooperativ'e  adventure 
was  successfully  concluded  when  the 
Atlantis,  the  deep  sea  exploring  vessel 
belonging  to  the  Woods  Hole  Oceano¬ 
graphic  Institution,  returned  to  her  home 
station  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

She  had  Ix^en  engaged  for  several  months 
during  last  winter  in  the  exploration  of  the 
deep  sea  around  the  Cuban  coast.  This 
cruise  was  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Habana  and  Harvard  University,  both 
universities  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
equipping  the  vessel  with  the  deep-sea 
nets  and  the  dredges  necessary  for  the 
work  in  hand. 

Doctor  Cadenas,  the  president  of  the 
university,  interested  himself  most  actively 
in  assuring  the  success  of  the  voyage  and 
thanks  to  his  representations  the  vessel 
was  granted  a  free  entry  into  all  the  ports 
of  Cuba  and  was  shown  every  po.ssible 
favor  by  port  authorities  throughout  the 
island. 

Mr.  William  C.  Schroeder,  Assistant 
Curator  of  Fishes  in  the  Museum  of 
Harvard  University,  was  on  board  and 
more  or  less  in  charge  of  the  dredging  and 
trawling  operations  on  account  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  ship  and  its  equip¬ 
ment.  He  was,  however,  ably  assisted  by 
several  officers  of  the  University  of  Habana 
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THE  ATLANTIS 

A  cruise  for  deep  sea  exploration,  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Habana  and  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  w’as  carried  out  on  this  vessel. 

who  rendered  skilled  and  effective  assist¬ 
ance  at  every  turn.  Dr.  Luis  Howell 
Rivero,  Dr.  Pedro  Bermudez  and  Dr.  C. 
Guillermo  Aguayo  are  all  most  accomp¬ 
lished  naturalists  and  all  have  studied  in 
Harvard  University  as  John  Simon  Gug¬ 
genheim  fellows. 

The  ship  was  visited  by  over  3,000 
people  during  her  stay  in  the  various  ports 
and  was  inspected  by  large  classes  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  University  of  Habana  and 
by  the  public  schools  of  several  towns,  no¬ 
tably  Cienfuegos  where  several  days  were 
spent  while  the  scientific  staff  visited  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Harvard  University 
at  Soledad.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
all  these  visitors,  young  and  old,  were  not 
only  enthusiastically  interested  in  what 
they  saw  but  during  their  free  run  of  the 
ship  never  so  much  as  displaced  a  single 
Ixjttle  or  disturlied  a  single  instrument — a 
record  the  significance  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exaggerate. 


THE  CUBAN  CRUISE  OF  THE  ATLANTIS 


The  adjoined  illustrations  will  show 
something  of  the  marvelous  variety  of 
marine  life  which  was  secured.  These 
collections  will  be  divided  between  the 
Museo  Poey  of  the  University  of  Habana 
and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Harvard.  Doctor  Aguayo  is  preparing 
the  report  on  the  mollusks  and  Dr.  Ber¬ 
mudez  on  the  marine  foraminifera,  while 
Dr.  Howell  Rivero  and  Mr.  Schroeder 
will  both  study  the  fishes,  half  of  which 
were  left  in  Habana  and  half  taken  to 
Cambridge.  Later,  notes  will  be  com¬ 
pared  and  the  series  divided.  Other 
groups  of  marine  invertebrates  have  l)een 
assigned  to  other  specialists  for  study. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  this  is  the  first 
deep-sea  expedition  that  has  ever  been 
jointly  sponsored  and  staffed  from  a  uni¬ 
versity  of  Latin  America  and  one  of  North 
America.  It  was  successful  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  and  if  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  University  of  Habana  are  as 
enthusiastic  over  the  results  as  we  are  I 
feel  entirely  certain  that  this  is  but  the 
first  of  other  expeditions  to  be  similarly 
organized. 
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ON  BOARD  THE  ATLA\TIS 

Above:  The  gear  for  trawling  and  heavy  work; 
below;  .A  class  from  the  University  of  Habana 
visits  the  boat. 


THE  BEST  D.AY’S  CATCH 

A  marvelous  variety  of  marine  life  was  secured  off 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba  in  200  to  300  fathoms. 
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A  Letter  from  Michoacan 

DELIA  GOETZ 


I  TOOK  THE  DAY  TRAIN  from  McXlCO  citV, 
both  Ijecause  it’s  so  much  cheaper  and 
because  I  wanted  to  see  the  country.  The 
hotel  sent  me  off  well  fortified  with  a  bag 
of  lunch  which  had  been  prepared  the 
night  liefore.  The  waiter  looked  dubious, 
however,  when  I  said  I  would  want 
coffee  very  early  in  the  morning,  but 
half-heartedly  promised  to  produce  it. 
But  in  spite  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  Hercu¬ 
lean  effort,  judging  by  all  the  dashing 
about  when  I  came  down  in  the  morning, 

I  finally  had  to  set  off  without  it. 

The  coach  was  fairly  crowded  as  we  left, 
but  I  had  a  seat  to  myself.  At  the  first 
stop,  however,  an  entire  school  got  on. 
Three  little  boys  wedged  themselves  in 
with  me.  They  were  remarkable  children: 
clean,  well-behaved  and  beautifully  courte¬ 
ous,  so  the  several  hours  they  spent  on  the 
train  were  really  a  delight.  Then  a  fat 
ranchero  took  the  seat,  and  I  don’t  mean 
shared  it  because  he  didn’t.  I  was  simply 
plastered  against  the  window.  But  after 
about  two  hours,  during  which  he  read 
several  papers  and  took  a  nap,  he  too 
departed,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  I  occupied  the  seat  alone.  VVe  were 
at  such  a  high  altitude  all  of  the  time  that 
it  was  lovely  and  cool,  except  for  possibly 
an  hour  or  two. 

I  was  the  only  foreigner  on  the  train 
during  the  entire  trip  and  I  was  going  as 
far  as  Patzcuaro,  the  lake  village,  instead 
of  stopping  off  at  Morelia,  where  the 
tourists  usually  stay  over.  The  conductor 
asked  me  several  times  if  I  was  sure  I  w'as 
to  go  to  Patzcuaro  and  not  to  Morelia, 
and  each  time  that  I  reassured  him  he 
looked  impressed  but  not  convinced.  As 
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we  started  into  the  lake  country  we  had  a 
terrific  rainstorm  which  offered  an  admir¬ 
able  excuse  for  the  train  to  be  late. 

The  storm  also  precipitated  a  flow  of 
reminiscences  on  the  part  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  who  had  experienced  other  storms 
in  the  same  region  at  just  this  time  of  year. 
The  couple  across  the  aisle  remembered  a 
rainstorm  two  years  before  when  a  child 
was  taken  sick,  muy  grave  in  fact,  and  their 
account  of  the  trip  to  and  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  contained  enough  material  for  a  two- 
reel  thriller.  Another  passenger  had  pigs, 
chickens  and  a  goat  swept  away  in  the  same 
dow'npour.  Each  new  tale  served  to  re¬ 
fresh  another  passenger's  memory  and  the 
accounts  got  bigger  and  better  and  sound¬ 
ed  a  little  like  fast  bidding  in  a  bridge 
game.  The  w'oman  who  sat  facing  me  sev¬ 
eral  seats  ahead  had  takfen  no  part  in  the 
chorus  of  ohs  and  ahs  that  punctuated  the 
different  accounts,  and  seemed  entirely 
uninterested.  I  had  even  wondered  if  she 
might  not  be  deaf.  I  know  now  that  she 
was  an  artist  with  marvellous  powers  of 
concentration.  For  she  suddenly  snapped 
to  attention  and  with  a  great  show  of  ani¬ 
mation  and  elaborate  gestures  told  of  the 
“avalanche  of  water”  that  had  passed 
through  her  village  one  time.  The  pic¬ 
ture  she  gave  us  of  the  damage  done  made 
pigs  and  chickens  and  goats — even  the  sick 
child— -seem  pretty  insignificant  by  com¬ 
parison.  Furthermore,  the  water  had 
simply  swept  her  Uncle  Pedro’s  piano  out 
of  the  house  and  down  the  street  and  past 
the  station;  at  which  point  in  her  narra¬ 
tive  her  breath  and  descriptive  powers 
were  simultaneously  exhausted.  Only  a 
last  sweeping  gesture  suggested  the  course 
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of  the  ill-fated  piano  sailing  on  through  rain 
and  flood.  It  was  a  good  tale  and  it  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling,  for  she  was  the  per¬ 
fect  raconteur.  But  her  performance  rang 
down  the  curtain  on  tales  of  flood  and  tem¬ 
pest.  Not  another  soul  volunteered  an 
experience  and  I  was  glad  of  that,  for 
somehow'  I  was  still  following  Uncle  Pe¬ 
dro’s  piano  bobbing  along  like  a  leaf  on  a 
stream. 

I  have  no  words  with  which  to  give  you 
even  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  trip  along 
Lake  Patzcuaro  is  like  at  sunset.  W’e  rode 
for  several  hours  along  its  shore.  High 
mountains  are  all  around  it  and  islands 
which  are  nothing  but  mountain  tops  keep 
rising  out  of  the  jade  green  waters  as  the 
train  winds  in  and  out  along  the  shore. 
The  clouds  would  settle  and  then  rise  and 
the  sunset  skies  showed  through  in  streaks 
of  flame  and  mauve  and  blue,  throw’ing  an 
eerie  light  over  lake  and  mountains.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  hour  of  the  trip  there  were  only 
two  of  us  left  in  the  whole  coach  and  it  got 
later  and  later — so  did  the  train. 

Because  no  Mexican  can  ride  without 
talking  to  someone  and  because  all  of  her 
other  audience  had  long  since  arrived  at 
their  respective  destinations,  the  other  w'o- 
man  in  the  coach  finally  began  to  talk  to 
me.  She  w'as  also  a  bit  surprised  that  I 
was  going  to  Patzcuaro  but  recovered  her¬ 
self  beautifully.  It  W’as  her  birthplace  and 
she  had  much  civic  pride. 

At  length  we  arrived,  and  I  followed 
right  on  her  heels  to  the  street  car.  The 
open  car  had  five  long  seats  facing  forward, 
and  was  drawn  by  four  mules  that  took 
us  clattering  along  through  the  black  night. 
The  trip  went  on  and  on  with  not  even  a 
house  along  part  of  the  way  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  of  travel.  My  friend 
the  local  senora  explained  that  the  village 
was  two  kilometers  from  the  station. 

Once  arrived  at  the  main  street  she  used 
her  good  offices  to  have  the  mules  halted 
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while  I  climbed  down  in  front  of  what  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  hotel.  It  was 
being  closed  for  the  night  and  I  just  got  in 
under  the  rope,  so  to  speak.  Only  the 
night  lights  were  on  and  I  could  get  but  a 
very  vague  idea  of  the  place.  There  was 
no  lobby,  desk  or  anything  so  formal.  The 
boy  closing  up  took  my  bag  and  had  me 
wait  a  moment  (his  reckoning  of  time, 
nearer  ten  by  my  watch).  A  really  beau¬ 
tiful  senorita  appeared  and  led  me  in  and 
out  around  a  corridor,  through  a  sort  of 
den,  then  across  the  family  parlor,  which 
was  about  the  size  of  a  small  ballroom  and 
had  more  curios  in  it  than  are  in  the 
Smithsonian.  All  it  lacked  was  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  plane.  And  my  bedroom  just  be¬ 
yond  could  easily  have  been  used  to  billet 
a  division  of  an  army. 

Just  to  prove  that  she  was  a  senorita  of 
the  old  school,  she  called  the  houseboy  to 
turn  down  the  bed.  Naturally,  she  couldn’t 
be  expected  to  do  it  and  I  suppose  she 
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“High  mountains  are  all  around  it 
keep  rising  out  of  the  jade  green  waif 


hesitated  to  ask  me  to.  I  was  well  along 
in  my  preparations  for  retiring  when  she 
reappeared  to  ask  if  I  wouldn’t  like  some 
supper.  It  was  nice  of  her  to  remind  me 
because  by  that  time  I  had  completely  for¬ 
gotten  that,  except  for  foraging  from  the 
hotel  lunch  bag  during  the  day,  I  hadn’t 
eaten.  Of  course  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
any  Patzcuaro  meal  is  white  fish,  and  so 
about  eleven  at  night  I  sat  alone  in  a  huge 
dining  room  and  had  my  first  taste  of  it. 
There  should  be  some  other  name  for  sueh 
a  delicacy.  Plain  fish  sounds  entirely  inad¬ 
equate  for  anything  so  delicious.  When  I 
started  back  to  my  room  I  reminded  the 


senorita  that  there  was  no  key  to  my  door 
and  she  replied  that  neither  was  one  need¬ 
ed.  I  wondered  whether  I  should  lie 
awake  and  be  afraid,  but  before  I  had  de¬ 
cided  I  fell  asleep  and  knew'  nothing  until 
morning.  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  hotel 
by  day.  The  patio  was  a  jungle  of  ferns 
and  flowers  and  singing  canaries.  The  ! 
woman  on  the  train  had  warned  me  that 
the  place  was  expensive.  I  had  room  and 
meals  for  96  cents  a  day.  They  must  pay 
one  to  live  at  the  inexpensive  places! 

After  breakfast  I  went  for  a  walk  to  look 
over  the  village  and  found  it  entirely  charm¬ 
ing.  1  think  it  has  Taxco  outdone  in  many 
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'ds  which  are  nothing  but  mountain  tops 
train  winds  in  and  out  along  the  shore.” 


ways,  for  it’s  still  simple  and  fresh  and  un¬ 
conscious  of  its  charm.  The  main  street  of 
the  town  was  muddy  from  the  rain  the 
night  before,  but  the  side  streets  are  cob¬ 
bled  and  grass  outlines  the  tiny  stones,  giv¬ 
ing  a  nice  little  emerald  setting  effect.  The 
servants  were  out  sweeping  the  sidewalks 
and  all  of  the  bits  of  paper,  twigs,  etc., 
had  been  picked  off  the  cobbles  and 
piled  in  neat  little  heaps  in  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

Everyone  greeted  me  simply  and  cordi¬ 
ally  but  with  neither  surprise  nor  curiosity. 
I  have  never  seen  lovelier,  more  composed 
faces.  In  the  whole  village  I  saw  not  one 


beggar,  no  self-appointed  guides  tried  to 
press  their  services  upon  me,  and  no  one 
tried  to  sell  me  anything.  The  Indians  arc 
different  from  any  I’ve  seeen  in  other  parts 
of  Mexico — much  taller,  robust,  and  with 
beautiful,  swift  carriage.  They  look  straight 
at — perhaps  even  a  little  over — one. 

There  were  so  many  lovely  unconscious 
pictures  as  I  went  along.  A  woman  with 
a  beautiful  sad  face,  dressed  all  in  black 
with  a  lace  mantilla  on  her  head,  was 
walking  with  a  little  girl  in  a  black  and 
white  checked  dress  who  was  carrying  a 
huge  bunch  of  red  dahlias.  And  in  a  door¬ 
way  a  few  steps  farther  on  two  small  fat- 
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A  MICHOACAN  HOTEL 

Flowers  and  birds  give  a  gay  and  friendly  air  to  the  patio. 


faced  children  were  sitting  together  under 
the  same  blue  reboso.  Isn’t  it  too  bad  we 
weren’t  all  born  artists  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  day  going  to  Mexico? 

As  I  turned  down  a  street  I  saw  a  familiar 
face  in  a  group  across  the  way.  It  was  the 
sehora  of  the  train.  .She  had  just  returned 
from  calling  on  me  at  the  hotel  to  see  that 
I  had  come  through  the  night  safely  and 
to  offer  me  her  house  and  her  .services  while 
I  was  in  town.  .She  was  delighted,  as  was 
the  entire  group,  at  my  appreciation  of 
Patzcuaro.  When  they  heard  that  I 
planned  to  visit  some  of  the  islands,  the 
group  held  a  hurried,  semi-private  consul¬ 
tation  and  announced  at  the  end  of  it  that 
the  senora  would  accompany  me.  It  was 
a  bit  startling  to  lie  taken  over  in  this  way 
and  I  tried  to  say  all  of  the  [)ro|)er  things 
alxjut  not  wanting  to  lie  a  bother,  but  it 
was  all  decided,  and  no  trouble,  and  their 


pleasure — and  on  and  on.  The  sehora  dis¬ 
appeared  to  make  ready  for  the  jaunt  but 
soon  came  back  with  an  invitation  to  come 
and  meet  her  uncle,  a  renowned  erstwhile 
bullfighter  now'  sick  in  bed.  I  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  her  that  I  was  sure  I  would  be  dis¬ 
turbing  him,  but  as  the  invitation  turned 
into  what  almost  amounted  to  a  summons, 
I  gathered  that  I  was  to  Ije  looked  over  by 
Uncle  Bullfighter  liefore  the  niece  could 
set  forth  with  me.  I  found  him  a  charm¬ 
ing,  fine-looking,  elderly  gentleman,  with 
more  the  appearance  of  a  statesman  than 
of  what  had  lieen  my  conception  of  a 
bullfighter.  After  a  short  chat,  we  .set  forth 
with  his  blessing  and  an  introduction  to  his 
very  go(xl  friend,  Don  Pancho  Ramirez,  a 
boatman  who  would  take  us  to  the  islands 
for  a  reasonable  price.  We  did  not  find 
Don  Pancho,  but  his  son  Lorenzo  offered 
his  services.  .\ly  first  view  of  the  islands 
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FISHERMEN  ON  LAKE  PATZCUARO 

When  the  fishermen  are  not  on  the  lake,  they  busy  themselves  making  nets  with  a  device 
^  that  looks  like  a  large  tatting  shuttle. 

and  the  lake  was  disturbed  by  the  hand-  not  actually  engaged  in  fishing  or  working 
some  Lorenzo’s  black  eyes,  white  teeth  and  with  fish  were  sitting  in  small  groups  here 

straight  nose.  and  there  or  walking  about  weaving  fish- 

The  island  of  Janitzio  is  like  a  toy  float-  nets.  The  part  already  woven  was  rolled 

ingin  a  pool.  It  is  lovely  from  the  distance  into  a  ball  and  tucked  between  belt  and 

and  becomes  more  picturesque  as  one  body.  The  shuttle  is  of  wood  and  looks 

approaches.  The  previous  day  had  been  almost  exactly  like  a  large  tatting  shuttle, 

market  day  and  the  Indians  from  the  An  old  man  joined  us  and  showed  us  the 

various  islands  were  returning  home  in  way  up  the  very  rugged  climb  to  reach  the 

their  dugouts.  They  passed  us  swiftly  statue  of  Morelos  at  the  top  of  the  island, 

and  silently  without  looking  at  us.  In  the  He  scrambled  up  over  the  rocks  as  easily 

distance  a  larger  Ijoat  which  stood  high  as  a  mountain  goat,  never  interrupting 

out  of  the  water  was  being  rowed  toward  his  “home  work”  as  he  went.  Inside  the 

shore,  so  slowly  that  at  times  it  seemed  statue  a  Patzeuaro  artist  is  painting 

scarcely  to  be  moving  at  all.  The  !)oat-  murals  depicting  the  life  of  Morelos, 

man  said  it  was  loaded  with  corn  and  Hardly  an  artist  is  now  alive  in  Mexico 

very,  very  heavy.  who  is  not  painting  murals!  But  though 

The  island  is  simply  a  very  tall  hill  it  be  heresy  to  .say  .so,  I  enjoyed  looking  at 

sticking  out  of  the  water  with  little  village  these  more  than  at  those  painted  by  Diego 

houses  clinging  to  the  side  of  it.  The  Rivera  at  Cuernavaca.  Not  because  they 

women  seemed  to  be  busy  with  the  usual  were  l)etter.  Even  I  could  tell  that,  but 


housework,  but  all  of  the  men  w'ho  were  In'cause  1  l«K)ked  at  these  in  peace  with 
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no  crowd  of  tourists  around — only  an  old 
man  standing  quietly  by. 

When  we  turned  and  went  down  the  old 
man  invited  us  to  sit  down  a  moment  to 
rest  under  a  thatched  roof.  At  my  show 
of  interest  in  his  work  he  patiently  showed 
me  over  and  over  how  he  w'ove  the  net. 
A  few  steps  lieyond,  as  we  resumed  our 
walk,  we  passed  by  a  picture  which  I  wish 
I  might  have  to  hang  on  my  wall.  A  little 
girl  of  perhaps  eight  or  nine  years,  with 
two  dark  braids  tossed  over  her  shoulder, 
dusky  skin  and  large  dreamy  eyes  sat  look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  lake;  from  her  mouth 
dangled  one  of  the  bright  blue  morning 
glories  that  grow  everywhere  on  the  island. 
As  we  neared  the  end  of  the  walk,  I  was 
about  to  ask  the  sehora  what  to  offer  the 
old  man  for  his  trouble  in  guiding  us,  but 
he  disappeared  around  the  corner  without 
so  much  as  an  adios. 

We  got  back  to  Patzcuaro  and  found 
that  the  train  was  several  hours  late.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  convince  the  sehora  that 
she  had  already  adequately  fulfilled  her 
social  obligations  under  the  traditional 
Aft  casa  es  suya  clause,  that  I  would  be  safe 
and  comfortable  and  not  at  all  lonely  in 
the  lovely  little  park  across  from  the  sta¬ 
tion.  But  I  was  her  trust  and  she  was 
standing  by  until  the  train  arrived.  Pres¬ 
ently,  however,  the  thought  occurred  to 
her  that  if  she  just  had  time  she  might  get 
a  pass  for  me  to  go  through  “Erendia,” 
President  Cardenas’  summer  home.  1 
assured  her-  or  tried  to — that  my  day 
had  already  been  so  full  that  nothing  else 
was  required,  and  1  myself  didn’t  see  how 
anything  else  could  help  but  be  an  anti¬ 
climax.  But  I  counted  without  Patzcuaro 
hospitality.  She  rememlxTed  the  house  of 
Senora  (iuerrero  nearby,  the  village  stmora 
who  has  a  special  recipe  for  cooking  fish, 
and  who  always  j)rej)ares  them  for  the 
President.  We  would  go  there  and  have 
some  refreshm(‘nts,  for  she  lives  in  a  com¬ 


fortable  house  with  a  large  porch  crowded 
with  lovely  flowers.  While  w'e  were  look¬ 
ing  about  she  would  be  preparing  fish  for 
me  exactly  as  she  prepares  it  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  I  should  return  to  eat  it  before 
taking  the  train. 

“Erendia”  sits  on  top  of  a  hill,  as  do 
most  places  of  importance  in  Patzcuaro, 
and  has  a  glorious  view  of  the  lake  and 
islands  and  surrounding  mountains.  The 
air  and  quiet  and  flowers  and  skies  I  can’t 
even  begin  to  tell  you  of,  for  no  word  pic¬ 
ture  of  mine  could  give  you  an  adequate 
idea  of  them.  Different  states,  tribes  and 
clubs  of  the  entire  Republic  of  Mexico 
have  sent  in  their  contributions  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  house. 

The  “fish”  turned  out  to  be  a  huge 
meal,  with  two  courses  still  to  be  served 
when  the  train  came.  The  senora  with 
me  said  to  proceed  with  my  meal  in  “all 
calmness”  (she  had  never  commuted,  I 
know),  because  the  train  stopped  for  some 
time  and  even  should  it  start,  she,  being 
the  wife  of  an  official  of  the  railway,  w'ould 
have  it  flagged.  From  the  way  that  all  of 
the  conductors,  auditors  and  other  train¬ 
men  greeted  her  at  the  station,  she  seemed 
to  be  a  pow'er  in  the  railroad  world,  and  I 
know  that  she  enjoyed  impressing  me. 

I  w'as  then  on  my  way  to  Uruapan, 
which  is  also  in  the  state  of  Michoacan. 
The  natives  proudly  speak  of  it  as  “the 
State  of  Presidents,”  because  so  many  have 
come  from  here.  The  ride  from  Patzcuaro 
to  Uruapan  is  a  succession  of  hairpin  turns; 
the  long  train  .simply  turns  into  an  angle- 
worm  to  make  them.  The  scenery  gets 
entirely  unreal  as  one  winds  up  and  up. 
There  arc  w  hole  fields  of  cosmos  and  mari¬ 
golds  and  now  and  then  huge  begonias 
grow  betw'cen  the  rocks.  We  went  on  up 
through  a  lovely  dark  green  pine  forest  and 
through  the  clouds,  and  1  had  the  sensation 
of  riding  right  around  the  horizon  and 
looking  down  on  the  whole  world.  Noth- 
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A  17TH  CENTURY  LACQUER  BOWL 

The  state  of  Michoacan  is  famous  for  its  lacquer  work.  This  bowl  belonged  to  the 
collection  of  the  late  Dwight  W.  Morrow. 


ing  else  seemed  to  be  existing  and  for  the 
time  being  I  was  entirely  unconcerned 
about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  I  mustn’t  forget  the  Indians  who 
came  on  the  train.  There  were  hundreds 
of  them  going  to  a  combination  market  day 
and  fiesta  beyond  LTuapan.  They  over¬ 
flowed  from  baggage  car  and  second  class 
into  our  car,  which  already  had  a  capacity 
crowd.  The  aisles  were  packed  even  worse 
than  on  the  Oaxaca  trip  we  took,  but  the 
Indians  were  very  different.  Ihe  men 
strode  in  wearing  wonderful  black  and  red 


ponchos.  The  women  and  children  were 
immaculate  and  had  fine  faces  and  such 
teeth!  But  the  babies  were  in  a  class  by 
themselves:  hcalthy-looking,  round  faces 
and  huge  dark  eyes  gazing  at  the  world 
from  under  little  red  woolen  hoods. 

When  I  got  on  the  train  at  Patzeuaro  I 
had  to  sit  in  a  double  .scat  with  a  very 
aristocratic-appearing  Spanish  gentleman. 
He  immediately  assumed  that  I  spoke  no 
Spanish  and  his  few  words  of  English  were 
very  labored.  There  seemed  no  occasion 
for  any  further  conversation  once  I  was 
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ensconced  in  the  seat  and  so  we  both  de¬ 
voted  our  attention  to  the  scenery.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  influx  of  Indians  he  be¬ 
came  very  much  disturbed  at  attempts  to 
commandeer  the  other  seat,  particularly 
by  those  who  had  food  with  them.  He 
told  them  firmly  and  distinctly  that  he 
was  traveling  with  his  wife  and  child  and 
needed  that  spaee.  He  was  so  earnest 
about  it  that  I  was  entirely  convinced, 
though  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  where  the  wife 
and  child  were.  But  by  a  miracle  of  com¬ 
prehension  on  my  part,  I  finally  realized 
that  I  was  being  conveniently  palmed  off 
on  the  eredulous  public  as  his  senora. 
The  picture  was  completed  by  his  having 
an  Indian  woman  with  a  tiny  baby  sit 
with  us.  I  suppose  that  was  the  child 
and  nurse.  I  had  definitely  decided  not 
to  know'  any  Spanish,  just  to  sec  w'hat 
more  might  develop,  but  the  railroad  in¬ 
spector  who  had  been  on  the  train  out  of 
Mexico  City  stopped  to  tell  me  something 
about  my  ticket  and  my  game  was 
spoiled.  My  improvised  husband  wasn’t 
too  embarrassed,  however,  and  we  had 
quite  a  chatty  conversation  the  rest  of 
the  way.  He  carried  through  his  role  of 
attentive  husband  by  getting  me  and  my 
bags  off  the  train,  hailing  a  porter  and 
handing  me  over  to  the  hotel  representa¬ 
tive.  And  I  suppose  I’ll  never  again  travel 
with  a  Spanish  husband  and  Indian  baby. 

The  climate  of  Uruapan  is  perfect  and 
the  place  reminds  me  very  much  of  Guate¬ 
mala  City.  It  is  still  colonial  in  character 


and  seems  to  be  quite  conservative  in  its 
customs.  The  market  on  Sunday  was 
most  interesting,  both  in  the  w-ares  and 
in  the  Indians.  They  simply  moved  into 
town  on  Saturday  night  and  early  Sunday 
morning.  I  was  awakened  by  w'hat  I 
thought  was  rain,  but  what  I  found  upon 
looking  out  of  the  window  to  lie  hundreds 
of  Indians  pattering  along  on  the  cobbles. 
Several  streets  were  closed  off  and  every¬ 
one  spread  his  things  right  on  the  ground. 
I  seemed  to  be  the  only  foreigner  in  town. 
No  one  paid  much  attention  to  me  and 
no  one  insisted  on  selling  me  anything. 
I  bought  some  pottery  plates  from  an 
old  man — older,  I  think,  than  anyone  1 
have  ever  seen.  He  disappeared  some¬ 
where  under  and  baek  of  his  stall  to 
“wrap  them  safely  for  you  to  carry  on  the 
train.”  After  a  very  long  time  he  came 
back  and  handed  me  what  appeared  to 
be  a  bale  of  hay.  He  had  merely  pushed 
the  plates  into  a  sheaf  of  hay  and  given  it 
to  me  without  benefit  of  paper  or  .string. 
I  expected  to  be  pursued  through  the 
streets  by  hungry  burros,  but  apparently 
even  the  burros  are  w'ell-mannered  in 
Michoacan. 

I  went  then  to  see  the  Indians  making 
that  lovely  lacquer  work  for  which  Urua¬ 
pan  is  famous.  That  alone  would  have 
made  the  trip  worth  while. 

.And  such  has  been  my  trij)  .so  far.  .Some 
day  I  hope  I  shall  come  back  when  it 
won’t  be  on  a  vacation,  but  to  sjiend  the 
rest  of  my  life.  It’s  that  kind  of  a  place. 


Jose  Felix  Estigarribia 
Minister  of  Paraguay 
in  the  United  States 


On  May  19,  1938,  General  Jose  Felix 
Estigarribia  presented  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  his  letters  of  credence  as  Minister  of 
Paraguay  in  the  United  States. 

General  Estigarribia  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Caraguatay,  Paraguay,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1888,  the  son  of  Mateo  and 
Casilda  Insaurralde  de  Estigarribia.  When 
he  was  very  young,  his  family  moved  to 
I  .Asuncion.  After  graduating  from  the 

:  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  age  of  16, 

:  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Colegio 

)  Nacional,  completing  his  course  in  1910. 

I  He  soon  entered  the  army,  where  he  was 

t  assigned  to  the  infantry,  but  in  1911  he 

was  sent  to  Chile  for  graduate  study,  and 
:  remained  there  two  years.  Upon  his 

^  return,  he  rose  steadily  in  rank,  and  in 

1  1923  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Mili¬ 

tary  School  of  Asuncion,  as  major.  The 
5  following  year,  however,  he  was  sent  to 

France  for  a  three-year  course  at  the 
e  Ecole  Superieure  de  Guerre.  On  gradu¬ 

ating  he  was  brevetted  officer  of  the  French 
c  General  Stafl. 

it  Once  more  in  Paraguay,  he  was  pro- 

e  moted  at  the  end  of  1927  to  the  rank  of 

:.  lieutenant  colonel  and  appointed  deputy 

chief  of  staff.  Early  in  1931  he  was  named 
inspector  general  of  the  Army,  and  in  that 
capacity  went  to  the  Chaco  to  organize  the 
First  Division  of  Infantry. 

Fhe  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  him 
still  in  command  of  that  unit,  and  he  was 
commissioned  to  organize  the  defense  of 
the  Chaco.  He  received  his  colonelcy  in 
1932,  after  the  battle  of  Boc|uer6n.  During 
the  war  he  was  .successively  commander  in 
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chief  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  then  of  a 
sector  of  the  Chaco,  next  of  all  the  Chaco 
forces,  and  finally  of  all  campaign  forces, 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He 
had  also  been  decorated  with  the  Chaco 
Cro.ss,  highest  grade.  After  the  war  was 
over,  the  Paraguayan  Congress  created 
the  rank  of  General  of  the  .Army,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  Marshal,  and  conferred  it 
upon  General  Estigarribia  in  recognition 
of  his  services. 

In  March  of  this  year  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Washington  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  country  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 


\ 
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Minimum  Wage  Legislation 
in  Latin  America 

EUGENE  D.  OWEN,  Ph.  D. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  oj  Labor 

[Part  //•] 


Cuba 

In  Cuba  women  are  to  receive  the  same 
salary  or  wages  as  men  for  similar  work, 
according  to  a  decree-law  of  Octolier  16, 
1934,  as  regulated  by  a  decree  of  March 
27,  1937,  which  provided  further  that  the 
National  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
should  be  the  only  office  competent  to 
fix  minimum  wages  for  home  work.  The 
decree-law  of  October  16,  1934,  fixed 
minimum  wages  for  women’s  home  work 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  to  apply 
until  a  detailed  scale  of  wages  should  be 
prepared  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Com¬ 
mission,  as  follows:  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing,  wages  were  to  be  not  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  retail  selling  price,  but 
if  the  price  of  the  article  e.\ceeded  2  pesos, 
the  wages  were  to  be  12  percent  of  the 
retail  price;  for  women’s  and  girls’  cloth¬ 
ing  which  required  a  finer  finish  and  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  the  wages  were  to  be 
30  percent  of  the  retail  price. 

The  National  Minimum  Wage  Com¬ 
mission  was  established  by  decree-law’  of 
Novemljcr  30,  1934,  which  has  been 
amended  and  regulated  by  subseejuent 
legislative  action  to  include,  among  other 
subjects,  piece  work  and  contract  labor. 
The  commission  consists  of  18  members, 
of  whom  4  represent  various  divisions  of 
the  government  and  7  each,  designated  by 

'  Part  /,  denting  with  the  minimum  wage  tegistalion 
of  Argentina,  fiotivia,  /iragit,  Chite,  and  Costa  Rica,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  June  lOi?  issue  of  the  Huttetin. — Editor. 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor,  represent  em¬ 
ployers  and  workers  in  sugar,  stock 
raising,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  commercial 
and  railroad  work,  appointed  for  one 
year  (their  appointment  is  renewable 
indefinitely);  it  may  engage  technical 
advisors,  not  members,  to  assist  in  its 
duties.  It  acts  through  subcommissions 
which  fix  wages  for  each  zone  and  each 
branch  of  industry,  commerce,  and  agri¬ 
culture,  including  any  enterprise  of  any 
sort  carried  on  for  purpose  of  gain;  no 
member  of  the  commission  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  3  subcommissions. 
Minimum  wages  are  to  Ije  based  on  the 
index  numbers  of  the  cost  of  living,  and 
are  to  take  into  account  payments  in  kind; 
they  may  be  revised  for  sufficient  cause  at 
request  of  the  employers  or  workers  con¬ 
cerned.  Minimum  wages  in  agricultural 
and  industrial  work  performed  outside 
of  urban  areas  were  temporarily  set  at  80 
centavos  per  day,  and  for  such  work  done 
in  urban  areas  and  for  industrial  work 
done  in  the  preparation  and  handling  of 
sugar,  1  peso,  both  legal  tender.  Wages 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  figure  already 
being  paid  were  not  to  be  reduced. 

Other  minimum  wages  have  Ijeen  estab¬ 
lished  in  Cuba  both  by  law  and  by  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Minimum  Wage 
Commission;  those  by  the  commission 
have  been  for  piece  work  and  for  work  by 
the  day  or  month. 

A  decrce-law  of  April  24,  1934,  fixed 
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the  minimum  salaries  of  government  em¬ 
ployees  at  360  pesos  per  year  and  the 
minimum  wage  of  laborers  working  for 
the  government  at  one  peso  per  day.  By 
a  law  of  April  2,  1935,  amended  by  that  of 
.\pril  16,  1935,  minimum  wages  for  print¬ 
ers  in  enterprises  publishing  periodicals  in 
Habana  were  set  at  from  1  peso  per  day 
for  apprentices  to  5  pesos  for  certain 
highly  skilled  workers,  and  by  a  law  of 
June  4,  1935,  minimum  weekly  salaries  of 
editorial  personnel  in  these  enterprises  in 
Habana  were  set  at  16  pesos  (10.50  pesos 
for  certain  assistants);  this  scale  was  re¬ 
duced  by  20  percent  for  the  capitals  of  the 
provinces  and  by  30  percent  for  other 
centers  of  population. 

Piece-work  rates  have  been  established 
for  certain  operations  and  areas  for  the 
tobacco  industry  by  resolutions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Minimum  Wage  Commission,  be¬ 
ginning  with  that  of  May  5,  1936,  and  for 
coffee  pickers  by  a  resolution  of  December 
8,  1937;  the  latter  is  the  thirty-third  resolu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  promulgated  by  the 
commission  since  it  began  to  function. 

The  National  Minimum  Wage  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Undersecretary  of  Labor,  decided 
to  continue  the  wage  scale  of  1936  in  the 
sugar  industry  for  the  1937  crop  season 
{zqfra),  assuring  field  workers  at  least  80 
centavos  and  mill  workers  1  peso  per  day, 
with  the  proviso  that  when  the  official 
average  price  of  sugar  exceeds  1.56  pesos 
per  100  pounds,  automatic  increases  are 
i  to  be  paid  throughout  the  industry.  In 

’  1936,  this  proviso  resulted  in  bringing  the 

prevailing  minimum  wages  to  approxi¬ 
mately  88  centavos  per  day  for  field  labor 
and  1.10  pesos  for  mill  workers.  The  aver- 
£  age  price  for  sugar  in  Habana  for  the  week 

ending  December  26,  1936,  was  1.87  pesos 
y  per  hundredweight. 

Minimum  wages  for  other  industries 
ri  were  announced  in  the  daieta  OJuial  for 


January  5,  1937.  For  macaroni  factories 
in  Habana,  they  range  from  1.00  to  3.25 
pesos  per  day,  according  to  the  kind  of 
work  performed,  the  scale  being  subject 
to  a  15  percent  reduction  in  provincial 
capitals  and  to  a  20  percent  reduction  in 
other  cities  or  towns. 

By  resolutions  of  June  21  and  December 
27,  1935,  and  others  rates  for  apprentices 
in  industrial  and  commercial  establish¬ 
ments  and  messengers,  office  boys,  and 
bell  boys  in  Habana  vary  according  to 
age;  .'\pprentices  under  16  years  of  age 
are  to  receive  at  least  16  pesos  per  month; 
those  between  16  and  18  years,  20  pesos; 
and  those  over  18  years,  24  pesos.  A  de¬ 
duction  not  exceeding  40  percent  may  be 
made  in  cases  where  board  and  lodging 
are  furnished  by  the  employer.  The  above 
scale  is  subject  to  a  20  percent  reduction 
in  provincial  capitals,  a  30  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  other  cities,  and  a  40  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rural  districts  (but  the  deduction 
for  board  and  lodging  in  these  districts 
may  not  exceed  25  percent).  In  cases 
where  wages  higher  than  these  minima 
are  being  paid,  the  higher  wages  are  to 
be  maintained.  A  maximum  of  6  hours 
of  work  per  day  is  fixed  for  apprentices 
(except  in  cases  specified  in  previous  legis¬ 
lation)  with  two  15-minute  intermissions 
and  30  minutes  for  lunch.  Employment 
of  apprentices  by  the  day  or  on  piece  work 
is  prohibited. 

Other  recent  minimum  wage  decisions 
on  a  time  basis  are:  for  persons  employed 
in  salt  works,  1.60  pesos  per  day,  by 
resolution  of  February  18,  1937;  for 
workers  in  brickkilns,  when  the  price  of 
bricks  exceeds  12  pesos,  wages,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  resolution  ranged  from  1 
to  2  pesos  per  day,  will  be  raised  to  1.38 
to  2.47  pesos,  and  when  the  price  of  bricks 
exceeds  15  pesos  the  wages  will  be  still 
further  increased;  for  the  construction 
industry,  the  daily  wages  of  carpenters 
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and  bricklayers  established  on  June  21, 
1937,  vary  from  2.40  pesos  in  small  cities 
and  rural  districts  to  3  pesos  in  Habana 
and  adjacent  towns,  and  for  their  assist¬ 
ants  from  1.30  to  1.80  pesos  respectively, 
following  a  90  days’  period  of  adjustment; 
day  wages  in  tanneries  range  from  1.85 
pesos  for  laborers  to  2.70  pesos  for  salaried 
employees,  and  monthly  wages  from  48.10 
to  70  pesos  respectively  for  the  same 
groups,  according  to  a  resolution  of  July 
31,  1937. 

Ecuador 

Minimum  wages  for  various  classes  of 
textile  workers  in  Ecuador  are  to  vary 
from  80  centavos  to  3  sucres  per  day, 
according  to  region  and  classification  of 
worker,  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  May  21 ,  1936; 
an  immediate  upward  revision  of  all  textile 
wages  then  effective  was  established  by 
decree  of  July  8,  1936.  Casual  and  substi¬ 
tute  workers’  wages  are  to  be  fixed  by  each 
factory.  Rates  established  by  the  law  were 
to  prevail  until  December  31,  1936,  but 
the  government  might  extend  the  time;  or 
rates  might  at  any  time  be  revised  by  the 
examining  committees  (Comisiones  Califi- 
cadoras)  established  by  this  law’,  on  appeal 
of  either  employers  or  workers  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labor.  Xo  notice  of  extension 
of  this  legislation  lieyond  1936  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Each  examining  committee  consisted  of 
two  employers’  and  two  employees’  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  w’as  to  lx;  presided  over  by  a 
representative  of  the  Government  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  General  Lalxjr  Office  (Direc- 
cion  General  del  Trabajo).  Within  8  days 
after  this  law  went  into  effect  employers’ 
and  workers’  organizations  were  to  name 
their  representatives  on  the  committees. 
If  they  failed  to  do  so,  the  General  Lalxjr 
Office  was  to  name  them.  Within  30  davs 
after  the  law  Ix^camc  effective,  the  wage 
rates  were  to  be  established  by  the  com¬ 


mittees  but  were  to  be  retroactive  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  law.  Decisions  of 
committees  w'ere  to  be  made  by  majority 
vote,  but  might  be  appealed  to  the  Minister 
of  Labor,  whose  decisions  are  final. 
Penalties  are  prescribed  for  violation  of  this 
law  by  either  employer  or  worker. 

For  determination  of  wages  the  industrial 
region  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
divided  into  three  zones — north,  central, 
and  south.  For  each  of  these,  minimum 
wages  for  probationary  apprentices  are 
established  by  this  law  at  80  centavos,  1 
sucre,  and  90  centavos;  for  miscellaneous 
nontechnical  workers  at  1.30  sucres,  1.50 
sucres,  and  1.40  sucres;  and  for  skilled  tex¬ 
tile  workers  at  2.60  sucres,  3.00  sucres,  and 
2.80  sucres,  respectively.  For  women, 
minors,  and  male  workers  who  are  not 
entitled  to  be  classed  as  skilled  textile 
workers  the  examining  committees  are  to 
fix  w'ages  betw’een  those  for  probationary 
apprentices  and  for  skilled  workers.  No 
skilled  worker  is  to  receive  less  than  his 
average  for  the  last  3  months  and  may 
receive  more,  as  determined  by  the  exam¬ 
ining  committees.  Wages  are  to  be  paid 
in  the  usual  form.  If  part  of  the  wage  con¬ 
sists  of  the  use  of  a  small  tract  of  land,  the 
value  of  this  part  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  com¬ 
mittees,  but  the  part  to  be  paid  in  cash 
must  be  at  least  1  sucre  per  day.  Quotas 
for  .social  insurance  .set  by  the  National 
Welfare  Institute  (Instituto  Nacional  de 
Prevision)  for  workers  who  receive  less 
than  2  sucres  per  day  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
employers;  quotas  for  all  other  workers 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  workers  themselves. 

Because  of  practical  difficulties  which 
hindered  the  immediate  application  of 
the  law,  a  decree  of  July  8,  1936,  estab¬ 
lished  compulsory  increases  of  then  exist¬ 
ing  wages  for  textile  workers  to  be  effective 
from  date  of  promulgation,  as  follows; 
I'or  the  zone  of  Quito — 50  percent  for 
wages  from  1.00  to  2.00  sucres  jier  day. 
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40  percent  for  those  from  2.01  to  3.00 
sucres,  30  percent  for  those  from  3.01  to 
3.50  sucres,  20  percent  for  those  from  3.51 
to  4.00  sucres,  and  10  percent  for  those 
from  4.01  sucres  upward;  for  all  other 
zones — 40  percent  for  those  from  1.00  to 
2.00  sucres,  30  percent  for  those  from  2.01 
to  3.00  sucres,  20  percent  for  those  from 
3.01  to  3.50  sucres,  and  10  percent  for  those 
from  3.51  sucres  upward.  All  contracts 
stipulating  a  daily  wage  for  textile  workers 
of  less  than  1  sucre  are  declared  null  and 
void,  and  a  fine  of  100  sucres  is  to  lie  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  upon  any 
employer  who  fails  to  come  up  to  this  mi¬ 
nimum.  Account  books  and  pay  rolls  of 
the  establishments  are  to  be  the  basis  for 
the  increases  provided  in  this  decree.  The 
Minister  of  Government  and  Labor  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree. 
Provisions  of  the  law  of  May  21,  1936, 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  present 
decree  are  to  be  carried  out  as  enacted. 

Minimum  wages  for  manual  laborers 
and  for  agricultural  workers  in  Ecuador, 
to  be  supervised  by  the  Minister  of  Social 
Welfare  and  Labor,  were  fixed  by  a 
decree  of  December  30,  1936,  as  amplified 
by  that  of  February  4,  1937;  this  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  to  domestic  servants. 
Adult  manual  workers  (persons  over  18 
years  of  age)  are  to  receive  not  less  than 
1  sucre  per  day  in  the  sierra,  2  sucres  on 
the  coast,  and  1.50  sucres  in  Quito.  Adult 
agricultural  workers  arc  to  earn  not  less 
than  0.60  sucre  per  day  in  the  sierra  and 
1.20  sucres  on  the  coast.  Adult  males  le.ss 
than  18  years  of  age  and  females  of  any 
age  engaged  in  public  or  private  construc¬ 
tion  or  agriculture  are  to  receive  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  wage  for  an  adult 
male.  No  employee  of  a  private  firm  is  to 
receive  less  salary  than  the  wage  of  an 
adult  manual  lalxircr  in  the  same  zone. 
Fines  arc  prescrilxxl  for  violation  of  this 
legislation. 


.An  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  for 
employees  of  private  firms  and  for  all 
workers  for  wages  or  by  the  job  in  the 
republic  was  decreed  in  Ecuador  on 
January  19,  1938.  For  persons  earning 
less  than  300  sucres  per  month  the  increase 
amounts  to  15  percent,  and  for  those 
persons  earning  between  300  and  500 
sucres  per  month,  10  percent.  A  decree 
of  January  26,  1938,  provided  that  those 
establishments  coming  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  legislation  which  had  increased 
salaries  and  wages  to  become  effective 
January  1,  1938,  needed  only  to  add 
sufficient  amounts  to  bring  their  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  up  to  those  called  for 
in  the  decree  of  January  19,  1938. 

Guatemala 

A  law  of  April  30,  1926,  provided  that 
disputes  between  employers  and  workers 
over  wages,  where  the  wages  had  not  been 
expressly  fixed,  were  to  be  settled  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  regulation  which  the 
Ministry  concerned  should  issue,  fixing 
therein  the  minimum  wage  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  case  either 
in  or  out  of  court. 

By  a  resolution  of  July  19,  1923,  the 
minimum  wage  of  day  laborers  (mozos) 
engaged  in  agricultural  labor  in  Guate¬ 
mala  was  fixed  at  8  pesos  per  day. 
resolution  of  July  31,  1924,  fixed  10  pesos 
per  day  as  the  minimum  wage  for  laborers 
(peones)  on  public  works.  On  January 
28,  1936,  a  resolution  fixed  8  centavos  of  a 
quetzal  ^  as  the  minimum  daily  wage  for 
laborers  (braceros)  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
tural  work  in  the  department  of  .Alta 
Verapaz. 

Haiti 

The  minimum  wage  of  employees  and 
day  laborers  in  public  services  in  Haiti 

*  By  a  presidential  decree  of  .\ovemher  26,  1924, 
approved  hy  legistalive  decree  effective  May  7,  1925,  the 
unit  of  currency  teas  made  the  quetzal,  equal  to  60 pesos. — 
KniTOR. 
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(not  including  paid  domestic  servants)  is 
to  be  1.50  gourdes  per  day,  and  it  shall  not 
be  liable  to  attachment  beyond  one-tenth 
of  its  total,  according  to  a  law  of  August  10, 
1934;  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
salary  of  salaried  employees  and  clerks  is 
liable  to  assignment. 

Mexico 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico, 
dated  February  5,  1917,  as  amended  by  a 
decree  of  October  18,  1933,  provides  that 
minimum  wages  are  to  be  fixed  by  special 
commissions  to  be  appointed  in  each 
municipality,  sulxjrdinate  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
(Junta  Central  de  Conciliacion  y  Arbi- 
traje)  in  each  state,  and  in  the  absence  of 
these  commissions,  the  minimum  wage  is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  respective  central  board 
itself.  The  Federal  Labor  Code  of  Au¬ 
gust  28,  1931,  as  amended  by  a  decree  of 
October  6,  1933,  provides  that  the  special 
municipal  wage  commissions  are  to  be 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employers  and  workers  in 
the  municipality,  not  less  than  2  of  each, 
and  a  representative  of  the  municipal 
government  who  will  act  as  chairman. 
If  the  employers  and  workers  do  not 
select  their  representatives  within  the  time 
limit  specified  in  the  law,  the  Central 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  is 
empowered  to  complete  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  members  for  the  commission.  Ac¬ 
tion  to  secure  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages 
in  municipalities  is  to  be  initiated  by  the 
Central  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  odd 
years;  the  decisions  of  the  special  commis¬ 
sions  arc  subject  to  review  by  the  central 
boards,  after  which  they  arc  promulgated 
by  those  boards.  Upon  the  application 
of  the  majority  of  employers  or  workers  in 
a  municipality,  and  if  conditions  seem  to 
justify  it,  the  special  commissions  arc  re¬ 


quired  to  review  the  minimum  wage  fixed, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  biennial  fixing  of 
wages,  their  findings  are  subject  to  review 
by  the  central  boards.  Time  limits  are 
set  for  each  step  in  the  proceedings,  and  if 
the  special  commissions  do  not  act  within 
the  time  limits  set,  after  due  notice  to  the 
parties  concerned,  the  central  boards  fix 
the  minimum  wage.  Work  which,  by  its 
nature,  is  carried  on  in  more  than  one 
municipality  is  to  receive  the  highest  of 
the  minima  established  by  the  special 
commissions  concerned.  Piece-work  rates 
are  to  be  so  fixed  that  8  hours  of  labor  will 
normally  yield  a  return  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage. 

An  executive  resolution  of  September  7, 
1933,  established  the  National  Minimum 
Wage  Committee  (C'omision  Nacional  del 
Salario  Minimo)  of  5  members,  which, 
working  with  state  governors,  municipal 
authorities,  progressive  employers  and 
workers  in  general,  was  to  expedite  the 
fixing  of  minimum  wages.  Rulings  of 
that  body  dated  January  26  and  February 
28,  1934,  reiterated  the  right  of  women 
and  minors  to  receive  the  minimum  wage, 
as  specified  in  article  86  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Code. 

The  minimum-wage  rates  in  Mexico, 
fixed  by  the  special  commissions  in  the 
various  municipalities  and  approved  by 
the  Central  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  at  the  end  of  1935  for  the 
years  1936  and  1937,  varied  from  0.75 
peso  per  day  in  Chiapas,  Coahuila,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Oaxaca,  and  Tamaulipas  to  4.50 
pesos  in  Baja  California,  Distrito  Norte, 
with  an  average  for  the  entire  country  of 
1.40  pesos  per  day.  For  the  years  1934 
and  1935  the  average  rate  fixed  was  1.25 
pesos  per  day. 

In  eight  states  and  the  Territory  of 
Quintana  Rtxj,  only  one  wage  was 
established  for  all  types  of  work,  although 
this  wage  varies  from  one  municipality 
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to  another  in  five  of  these  states.  In  14 
municipalities  of  Tlaxcala  the  minimum 
wage  consists  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money  and  a  specified  quantity  of  maize. 
In  other  states,  separate  wage  rates  are 
established  for  the  more  important  types 
of  work.  The  greatest  number  of  separate 
wage  rates  fixed  according  to  type  of  work 
was  in  Sinaloa  and  in  the  Territory  of 
Baja  California,  Distrito  Sur,  in  each  of 
which  11  were  decreed. 

The  table  shows  for  the  various  political 
divisions  of  Mexico  the  number  of  wages 
fixed  for  different  types  of  work  in  1936 
and  1937,  with  the  lowest,  the  highest,  and 
the  average  minimum-wage  rate  for  each 
division. 

Minimum  wages  for  the  states  of  Yucatan, 
Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Nayarit  for  the  years 
1938  and  1939  have  already  been  an¬ 
nounced.  In  general,  with  but  few  e.xccp- 
tions,  where  any  changes  have  been  made 
these  wages  represent  an  increase.  A  res¬ 
olution  of  December  20,  1937,  fixed  the 
minimum  wages  for  1938  and  1939  for 
laborers  in  the  Federal  District,  including 
Mexico  City,  at  2.50  pesos  per  day,  and  for 
agricultural  workers  who.se  needs  for  cash 
outlay  for  living  expenses  is  reduced  by 
certain  payments  in  kind,  at  1.65  pesos. 

.Articles  58  and  64  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Code  provide  that  when  a  collective  labor 
contract  has  been  entered  into  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  employers  and  union  workers 
in  a  specified  branch  of  industry  and  in  a 
given  district,  the  contract  will  be  binding 
on  all  employers  and  workers  in  the  same 
branch  of  industry  in  that  district  if  a  de¬ 
cree  to  that  effect  is  issued  by  the  President, 
and  that  the  contract  so  entered  into  shall 
be  effective  for  not  more  than  2  years 
although  under  certain  circumstances  it 
may  be  extended  for  equal  periods  of  time. 
Such  collective  contracts,  including  wage 
scales,  have  been  made  law  in  various  in¬ 
dustries.  For  exanijile:  Fhe  collective  con- 


Minimum  daily  wage  rates  fixed  in  the  various  States  of 
Mexico  for  1936  and  1937 


lExchanpe  rale  of  peso  January  1936  =  27.77  cents  in  U.  S. 
currencyl 
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00 
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32 

Colima . 
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00 

1.50 

1. 

14 
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2.00 

1. 

14 
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2' 

1 

30 

2.00 

1. 

65 
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00 
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1. 

12 
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1| 
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00 

Morelos . 

1 

00 
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10 
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1! 

1 

25 
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2, 

75 

2.00 

1 

14 
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5 
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Puebla . 

2 

1 

10 
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1 

15 
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00 
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50 
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2 

50 
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60 
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1 
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56 

Tamaulipas . 

3 
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1  3.00 

1 
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1  1.25 

1 

13 

Veracruz . 
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1 
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1  3.30 

2 

02 

Yucatan . 

3 

1 

50 

i  2.50 

1 

62 

Zacatecas . 

4 

1 

.00 

'  2.00 

1 

09 

>  .\lso  a  certain  ((uantity  of  niaire.  considered  to  be  etiual 
to  1  |)eso. 


tract  in  the  silk  and  artificial  silk  industry, 
dated  .August  5,  1937,  provided  for  imme¬ 
diate  increases  of  3  to  20  percent  over  wage 
levels  effective  at  that  time,  and  allowed 
6  months  for  a  commission  to  study  the 
question  of  minimum  wages  in  the  industry. 
By  a  decree  of  July  19,  1937,  the  collective 
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labor  contract  of  May  15,  1937,  in  the 
woolen  industry,  which  made  into  law  the 
wage  rates  in  that  contract,  was  made 
effective  for  2  years,  dating  from  July  20, 
1937.  By  a  decree  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  January  16,  1938,  the  collective  labor 
contract  which  was  signed  November  3, 
1936,  for  the  rubber  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  was  extended  for  2  years.  A  decree  of 
December  10,  1937,  extended  for  one  year, 
dating  from  December  22,  1937,  the  col¬ 
lective  labor  contract  in  the  sugar,  alcohol, 
and  similar  industries,  which  was  adopted 
by  decree  of  December  12,  1936.  These 
are  instances  of  recent  collective  labor  con¬ 
tracts  which  fix  wages  in  various  industries 
in  Mexico. 

Panama 

A  law  of  November  16,  1916,  as  amended 
by  another  dated  December  30,  1916, 
states  that  in  the  cities  of  Panama,  Colon, 
and  Bocas  del  Toro  the  daily  wage  shall 
never  be  considered  as  less  than  one  balboa 
for  purpose  of  computing  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  for  industrial  accidents.  A  law 
of  January  31,  1927,  authorizes  the  Federal 
Executive  to  permit  natives  of  the  Antilles 
to  be  brought  in  as  laborers  under  certain 
conditions,  including  the  proviso  that  the 
wage  offered  to  the  immigrants  is  not  to  be 
less  than  that  established  for  native  and 
resident  alien  workers. 

Peru 

The  minimum  wage  for  native  workers 
in  the  sierra  of  Peru  established  by  a  law 
of  October  16,  1916,  which  was  regulated 
by  a  supreme  decree  of  May  11,  1923,  was 
set  at  20  centavos,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  payments  in  kind.  In  case  foodstuffs 
were  given  as  pay,  their  value  should  not 
exceed  one  week’s  wages.  The  municipal 
councils  in  the  provinces  concerned  were 
to  fix  in  their  first  session  in  January  each 
year  the  minimum  wage  which  the  native 
workers  were  to  receive  in  agriculture,  in 


stockraising,  and  in  transportation;  as  soon 
as  they  had  issued  the  ordinances  setting 
forth  the  minimum  wage  they  were  to  send 
a  copy  to  the  Section  of  Native  Affairs 
(Seccion  de  Asuntos  Indigenas)  of  the 
Ministry  of  Promotion  (Ministerio  de 
Fomento)  which  was  charged  with  the 
settlement  of  claims  arising  under  the  law. 

The  constitutidn  adopted  April  9,  1933, 
authorized  minimum-wage  legislation 
which  should  take  into  account  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  worker,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  regional  conditions.  A  law'  of 
July  16,  1936,  provides  that  women  school 
teachers  are  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  men 
of  the  same  rank  and  classification. 

A  law  of  March  12,  1937,  regulated  by 
a  supreme  decree  of  September  14,  1937, 
established  the  method  of  fixing  minimum 
wages  for  home  work.  The  wage  of  the 
home  worker  is  not  to  be  less  than  that 
received  for  the  same  amount  and  kind  of 
work  in  the  same  region  and  under  similar 
circumstances  by  the  w'orker  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  employer  in  his 
factory  or  shop.  For  the  same  amount  of 
home  work  a  w'oman  worker  is  to  receive 
the  same  pay  as  a  man.  Upon  the  basis  of 
information  supplied  by  the  employers,  the 
General  Labor  Inspectorate  (Inspeccion 
General  del  Trabajo)  is  to  fix  minimum 
wages  per  unit  of  work  for  home  workers 
in  each  region.  Higher  wages  already 
being  paid  are  not  to  be  reduced.  The 
original  wages  per  unit  of  work  are  subject 
to  revision  if  propier  appeal  is  made  within 
10  days  after  their  publication. 

Uruguay 

The  Constitution  of  Uruguay,  approved 
April  19,  1934,  provides  that  just  remun¬ 
eration  and  length  of  working  day  are  to 
be  fixed  by  law,  with  special  regulations 
for  women  and  minors.  In  a  law  of  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1934,  regulating  home  work,  it  is 
provided  that  the  wages  paid  for  home 
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work  are  not  to  be  less  than  current  wages 
in  workshops  in  the  industry  in  the  locality 
concerned,  and  that  minimum  wages  are  to 
be  fixed  every  2  years  by  the  Superior 
Labor  Council  (Consejo  Superior  del 
Trabajo)  after  consultation  with  local 
committees,  on  which  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  various  industries  are  repre¬ 
sented.  During  the  effective  period  of  the 
wages  fixed,  the  Superior  Labor  Council  is 
authorized,  upon  application,  to  reconsider 
and  revise  the  rates. 

The  minimum  wages  for  workers  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising,  established  by  a 
law  of  February  15,  1923  and  regulated  by 
decrees  of  April  8  and  June  20,  1924,  vary 
according  to  the  age  of  the  worker  and  the 
value  of  the  employer’s  property.  Em¬ 
ployers  whose  property  is  assessed  for 
purposes  of  real  estate  taxation  at  less  than 
20,000  pesos  are  exempted  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  requirements.  All  others  are 
required  to  furnish  sanitary  housing  and 
sufficient  food  to  their  w'orkers  in  addition 
to  cash  wages,  but  at  the  option  of  the 
workers  may  instead  pay  additional  wages 
to  the  amount  of  50  centesimos  per  day  or 
12  pesos  per  month.  For  all  employers 
whose  property  is  assessed  at  over  20,000 
pesos,  workers  from  1 6  to  1 8  years  and  over 
55  years  are  to  receive  not  less  than  15 
pesos  per  month  or  60  centesimos  per  day. 
For  those  employers  whose  property  is 
assessed  at  from  20,000  to  60,000  pesos, 
workers  from  18  to  55  years  are  to  receive 
not  less  than  18  pesos  monthly  or  72 
centesimos  daily,  and  workers  of  the  same 
ages  for  employers  whose  property  is 
assessed  at  more  than  60,000  pesos  are  to 
receive  not  less  than  20  pesos  per  month  or 
80  centesimos  per  day.  Workers  partially 
disabled  may  not  be  paid  a  lower  wage 
unless  they  carry  with  them  a  satisfactory 
medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  their 
earning  capacity  has  been  diminished  by 
their  disability.  Any  worker  who  is  paid 


wages  below  the  legal  minimum  rates  may 
appeal  to  the  lieutenant  mayor  (teniente 
alcalde)  or  justice  of  the  peace,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  wages  for  port  workers  employed  by 
the  government  in  customhouses  and  for 
workers  in  certain  refrigerating  plants  who 
load  and  unload  boats  were  governed  by 
laws  of  November  18,  1926  and  June  25, 
1930,  and  by  decrees  of  February  14,  1927, 
December  18,  1930,  and  June  18,  1931. 
The  most  recent  legislation  concerning  the 
wages  of  port  workers,  a  decree  of  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1936,  relates  to  the  port  of  Monte¬ 
video.  It  establishes  for  8  hours  of  day 
work  and  of  night  work,  respectively,  the 
following  scale  of  wages:  for  foremen,  4.30 
and  7.50  pesos;  for  all  other  port  workers 
except  those  handling  fruit,  3.50  and  6.50 
pesos;  and  for  those  handling  fruit,  3.20 
to  5.00  pesos  for  day  work,  and  5.40  to  7.50 
pesos  for  night  work. 

A  decree  of  August  19,1 929,  established 
minimum  wages  for  minors  employed  by 
concessionaires  of  the  government  in  the 
extraction  and  handling  of  sand.  These 
minima  are:  for  minors  15  to  16  years  of 
age,  35  pesos  per  month  or  1.50  pesos  per 
day;  for  those  16  to  18  years,  50  pesos  per 
month  or  2  pesos  per  day;  and  for  those 
over  18  years,  70  pesos  per  month  or  3 
pesos  per  day.  Rates  were  also  fixed  for 
overtime.  A  law  of  November  22,  1935, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  80  pesos 
as  the  minimum  for  employees  and  work¬ 
ers  in  the  shoe  industry,  with  a  commission 
of  9  members  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  increases  stipulated.  The  commission 
functioning  with  the  National  Labor  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Associated  Services  (Instituto 
Nacional  del  Trabajo  y  Servicios  Anexa- 
dos),  is  to  consist  of  3  specified  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government,  3  representatives 
of  the  employers  (of  whom  one  represents 
the  manufacturers,  one  the  tanneries  and 
one  the  retail  dealers),  and  3  representa- 
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lives  of  workers  in  shoe  factories.  A  decree 
of  December  7,  1936,  fixed  minimum 
wages  for  go\ernment  workers  employed 
on  public  works,  effective  January  1,  1937. 
The  wages  for  the  various  classes  of  work¬ 
ers  vary  from  .80  peso  for  minor  appren¬ 
tices  to  6  pesos  per  day  for  engineers’ 
assistants.  Higher  wages  already  being 
paid  are  not  to  l)e  reduced. 

I  'enezuela 

In  \’enezucla,  the  labor  law  of  July  16, 
1936,  authorized  the  Federal  Executive  to 
name  wage  commissions  for  the  various 
industries  to  fix  compul.sory  minimum 
wages  as  well  as  piece-work  rates.  On 
these  commissions  the  interests  of  lx)th 
employers  and  workers  are,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  Ije  represented.  A  decree  of 
February  26,  1938,  established  piece-work 
rates,  to  l)e  paid  from  the  national  Treas¬ 
ury,  for  port  workers  in  La  Guaira. 
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The  modern  waterworks  now  being  completed  in  Bogotd  will  provide  an  ample  water  supply  for  the  city. 


The  New  Bogota  Waterworks 
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In  1933  the  povernment  of  Colombia  and 
the  capital,  Bogota,  signed  a  contract 
whereby  the  nation  undertook  the  con¬ 
struction,  now  nearing  completion,  of  a 
new  waterworks  system  for  the  city,  the 
municipality  to  contribute  2,000,000  pesos 
toward  the  cost  of  the  works  and  the  na¬ 
tional  government  to  provide  the  rest, 
about  5,000,000  pesos.  Careful  studies  of 
the  various  possible  sources  of  supply  had 
already  Ix'en  made  by  the  city;  the  gov¬ 
ernment  finally  decided  upon  the  Tun- 
juelo  River  project  as  being  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Bogota  will  l)c  400  years  old  in  August. 
It  is  situated  4°  north  of  the  equator  and 
in  approximately  the  same  longitude  as 
New  York,  at  an  altitude  of  8,675  feet 
alx)ve  sea  level. 


No  census  of  Bogota  has  been  taken  since 
1928,  when  it  had  235,421  inhabitants. 
Several  authorities  who  have  studied  the 
matter  agree  in  estimating  the  population 
in  1937  at  about  300,000;  statistics  com¬ 
piled  on  the  basis  of  certain  economic  fac¬ 
tors,  however,  such  as  consumption  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  meat  requirements,  number  of  new 
buildings,  public  amusement  figures,  street¬ 
car  passengers,  etc.,  give  grounds  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  present  population  is 
greater;  there  are  some  who  claim  it  is 
400,000.  Probably  the  figure  of  350,000  is 
nearer  the  truth,  but  in  order  to  give  an 
ample  margin  for  growth,  412,000  was 
used  as  the  basis  in  making  plans. 

The  capacity  of  the  waterworks  was 
based  on  an  allowance  of  45  gallons  per 
inhabitant  per  day.  The  initial  capacity 
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of  the  reservoir  will  be  1,059,200,000  gal¬ 
lons,  and  of  the  filtration  plant,  24,000,000 
gallons  daily.  By  raising  the  dam  39  feet, 
as  the  plan  permits,  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  can  be  increased  to  3,442,400,000 
gallons,  and  the  plans  of  the  filtration 
plant  provide  for  its  future  enlargement  by 
the  addition  of  new  units,  as  need  arises. 
When  the  dam  has  been  built  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  height  possible,  the  net  amount  avail¬ 
able  to  the  city — discounting  the  water 
w'hich  must  be  allow'ed  to  flow  into  the 
river  during  the  summer  but  taking  into 
account  water  from  the  San  Cristobal 
River,  a  present  source  of  supply — will  be 
29,773,000  gallons  daily,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  a  population  of 
655,000  inhabitants  with  the  amount  set 
as  the  normal  consumption. 

Early  in  1934  work  was  begun  on  the 


new  system,  including  the  dam  to  form  a 
reservoir,  the  conduits  from  the  dam  to 
the  city,  and  a  filtration  plant.  The 
municipal  government  is  responsible  for 
additions  to  and  improvements  in  the 
water  mains  within  the  city;  this  phase  of 
the  matter  was  not  covered  by  the  contract 
signed  with  the  Government. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  dam  on  the 
Tunjuelo  River  is  known  as  La  Regadera 
(The  Sprinkler)  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
9,750  feet  above  sea  level,  or  1,085  feet 
above  Bogota.  The  drainage  basin  from 
which  the  waters  are  obtained  covers  55 
square  miles,  and  has  an  annual  mean 
rainfall  of  41.73  inches. 

The  dam  is  98.4  feet  high  and  1,200 
feet  long,  and  contains  680,000  cubic  yards 
of  material.  Under  the  dam  a  bulkhead 
of  steel  piles  was  built,  extending  down  to 
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the  solid  tertiary  formation,  to  avoid  the  conduits  have  been  installed,  with  a  diam- 

possibility  of  leakage  through  the  per-  eter,  for  the  most  part,  of  34  inches, 

meable  layers  of  the  subsoil.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  mains  is 

The  overflow  from  the  reservoir  will  1,113  liters  per  second,  or  25,950,000 

empty  into  the  river  from  a  reinforced  million  gallons  per  day. 

concrete  tower  33  feet  in  diameter,  which  The  filtration  plant  has  a  maximum 
communicates  with  a  tunnel  below  the  capacity  of  1,050  liters  per  second,  or  24,- 

dam  and  can  take  care  of  66,200  gallons  000,000  gallons  per  day.  Water  from 

per  second.  both  the  new  Tunjuelo  reservoir  and  the 

The  water  supply  for  the  city  is  obtained  San  Cristobal  River  is  used  at  the  plant, 

through  five  intakes,  at  different  levels,  which  is  of  the  mechanical,  or  rapid  sand 

and  then  passes  through  30-inch  steel  filter,  type.  The  amount  of  chlorine, 

pipes  to  the  control  station,  where  Venturi  alum,  and  lime  or  soda  used  depends  on 

regulators  fix  the  amounts  to  be  supplied  seasonal  variations.  There  are  16  large 

to  the  city  and  to  be  diverted  to  the  river.  filters,  from  which  the  water  goes  to  a 

Before  the  dam  could  be  begun,  it  was  tank  having  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  gallons 

necessary  to  deflect  the  river  to  a  tern-  and  connected  with  the  city  water  mains, 

porary  channel  1,410  feet  long  while  work  A  firm  of  consulting  engineers  from  the 
was  Ijeing  completed  on  the  permanent  United  States  drew  up  the  plans  and 
concrete  channel.  specifications  for  the  waterworks,  and 

There  are  17.2  miles  of  conduits  between  has  been  supervising  construction.  The 

the  reservoir  and  the  distributing  tanks  dam  was  largely  constructed  by  another 

for  the  city.  For  the  most  part  they  are  United  States  firm,  with  the  cooperation 

of  concrete,  reinforced  inside  by  a  steel  of  Colombian  engineers;  and  the  rest  of  the 

cylinder  and  on  the  outside  by  a  steel  work  was  done  directly  by  the  national 

spiral.  The  average  piezometric  gradient  government.  The  construction  and  laying 

is  3.7  per  1,000,  and  the  conduits  can  of  the  mains  was  in  charge  of  a  third 

withstand  pressure  up  to  415  feet.  At  the  United  States  firm;  the  filtration  plant 

points  where  the  pressure  is  greatest,  steel  was  built  by  Colombian  engineers. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

At  its  session  on  June  1,  1938,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  adopted  the  program  for  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  to  convene  on  December  9  in 
Lima.  The  program  is  found  in  full  on 
page  377. 

Eighth  American  Scientific  Congress. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress  be  held  in  Washington  in  1940  as 
part  of  the  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Homage  to  Sarmiento. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Director  General  was 
authorized  to  take  steps  to  have  the  Union 
represented  at  the  ceremonies  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Habana  on  September  1 1 
in  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  eminent 
Argentine  statesman  and  educator,  Do¬ 
mingo  Faustino  Sarmiento. 

Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. 

With  a  view'  to  the  erection  of  the  C'olum- 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  by  1942,  the  450th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  Governing 
Board  on  the  Lighthouse  presented  a 
report  which  was  sent  to  the  governments 
of  the  Union  by  way  of  inquiry  as  to  what 
sums  they  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  will  be  four 
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million  dollars,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  part  by  popular  subscription. 

Economic  indices  and  the  standard  of 
living. 

A  committee  report  on  this  subject  was 
presented  and  unanimously  approved.  In 
accordance  therewith,  the  following  draft 
of  resolution  w’ill  be  transmitted  to  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  as  a  basis  of  discussion: 

Whereas,  The  topic  on  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Economics  and  Finance  is 
based  on  several  resolutions  presented  to  the 
Seventh  International  Ck>nference  of  American 
States  and  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace;  and 

Whereas,  The  aforesaid  resolutions  contem¬ 
plate  a  broad  and  comprehensive  program  of 
coojxrration  among  the  American  Republics  in 
virtually  every  field  of  economic  and  financial 
endeavor;  and 

Whereas,  The  Pan  American  Union  is  actively 
engaged  in  many  of  the  activities  contemplated  by 
these  resolutions. 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States 
Resolves: 

1.  To  request  the  Pan  American  Union  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  activities  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
financial  cooperation,  and  to  endeavor  within  the 
limits  of  its  present  organization  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  embodied  in  the  foregoing  reso¬ 
lutions. 

2.  To  request  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  to  give  prefercncial  consideration 
to  the  economic  activities  of  the  Union,  and  to 
broaden  these  activities  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
may  permit,  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
objects  sought  in  the  above  mentioned  resolutions. 

Permanent  Commissions  of  Investigation 
and  Conciliation. 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Pan 
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American  Union  might  best  carry  out  the 
duties  entrusted  to  it  by  Article  V  of  the 
Additional  Protocol  to  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  on  Inter-American  Conciliation, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Perma¬ 
nent  Bilateral  Commissions  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  and  Conciliation,  made  several  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  were  approved. 

Under  Article  IV  of  the  Additional  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  1933,  the  parties  arc  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the 
time  of  deposit  of  their  ratifications  the 
names  of  the  two  commissioners  whose 
designation  they  are  empowered  to  make 
by  Article  IV  of  the  Gondra  Treaty  of 
1923. 

Article  IV  of  the  Additional  Protocol 
indicates  that  the  commissioners  appoint¬ 
ed  by  each  government  are  to  serve  on  all 
the  bilateral  commissions  set  up  between 
that  government  and  other  ratifying  States. 
At  the  same  time.  Article  II  of  the  protocol 
stipulates  that  the  contracting  parties  may 
replace  their  members  on  the  permanent 
commissions  at  any  time;  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  replacement  may  be  with 
respect  to  any  particular  bilateral  com¬ 
mission,  or  with  respect  to  all  of  them. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Director  General  be  requested  to  main¬ 
tain  a  list  of  the  commissioners  so  desig¬ 
nated,  and  to  communicate  the  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  other  ratifying  States.  It  is 
further  recommended  that,  if  the  designa¬ 
tions  are  not  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  a 
month  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  deposit 
of  the  instrument  of  ratification,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  be  authorized  to  communicate 


with  the  respective  government  relative  to 
the  appointments. 

In  the  event,  therefore,  that  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  any  of  the  permanent  bilateral 
commissions  there  should  be  represented 
two  nationals  of  either  State,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  State  which  designated 
a  national  of  the  other  State  be  requested 
to  name  another  non-national  commis¬ 
sioner  on  that  particular  commission,  and 
thereby  avoid  the  situation  of  having  on 
that  commission  two  nationals  of  one  of 
the  States. 

The  additional  protocol  also  requests  the 
Governing  Board  to  initiate  measures  for 
bringing  about  the  nomination  of  the  fifth 
member  of  each  commission  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  conciliation. 

In  order  that  the  Governing  Board  may 
carry  out  the  function  entrusted  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  by  Article  V'  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  protocol  it  is  recommended  that 
upon  the  designation  by  two  or  more  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  members  to  represent 
them  on  the  Permanent  Bilateral  Com¬ 
missions,  the  Director  General  be  author¬ 
ized  to  communicate  with  the  said  com¬ 
missioners,  requesting  that  they  proceed 
to  the  selection  of  the  fifth  member,  as 
provided  in  Article  I\'  of  the  Gondra 
Treaty. 

After  the  fifth  member  has  been  selected 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  recommended  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  be  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  respective  governments 
as  contemplated  in  Article  I  of  the  pro¬ 
tocol,  and  that  this  fact  be  communicated 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Guatemalan-Salvadorean  boundary 
treaty. 

On  April  9,  1938,  Lie.  Carlos  Salazar, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Guatemala, 
and  Colonel  Rodolfo  V.  Morales,  Minister 
of  El  .Salvador  in  Guatemala,  signed  a 
treaty  defining  the  lx)undary  Ijetvveen  their 
countries.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on 
April  27  by  the  legislative  a.ssembly  of  El 
.Salvador  and  the  national  assembly  of 
Guatemala. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  states  that 
the  governments  of  the  two  republics 
exchanged  notes  on  August  23  and  27, 
1935,  expressing  their  agreement  to  fix 
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the  fxjundary  between  them  in  an  ine- 
quivocal  manner,  and  that  in  notes  of 
September  21  and  October  15  of  the  same 
year  they  further  agreed  to  the  creation  of 
a  mixed  commission  composed  of  a  dele¬ 
gate  of  each  of  them  and  of  a  third  neutral 
memfjer,  who  at  the  request  of  lx)th  gov¬ 
ernments  was  chosen  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.  This  commi.ssion  had  charge  of 
the  preparation  of  preliminary  maps,  uti¬ 
lizing  aerial  photographs  already  made, 
and  carried  out  a  detailed  reconnaissance 
of  the  frontier  and  all  studies  necessary  to 
establish  and  mark  it  exactly.  The  mixed 
commission  rendered  its  report  to  the  two 
governments,  accompanying  it  by  maps  in 
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I  which  the  boundary  line  was  marked  in 
conformity  with  its  instructions.  This 
boundary  the  two  countries  have  now  de¬ 
fined  in  a  treaty  “in  the  assurance  that  this 
demarcation  will  not  separate  but,  on  the 
contrary,  draw  Guatemalans  and  Salva¬ 
doreans  closer  together  in  peace  and 
mutual  esteem.” 

Message  of  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica 

On  May  1,  1938,  President  Leon  Cortes 
delivered  his  annual  message  to  Congress. 
He  mentioned  as  the  outstanding  event  in 
the  year’s  activities  of  the  Foreign  Office 
the  offer  of  mediation  to  the  governments 
of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  in  their 
boundary  controversy.  As  a  result  of  this 
offer,  a  commission  consisting  of  delegates 
of  Costa  Rica,  the  United  States  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela  met  in  San  Jose  with  representatives 
of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  to  arrange 
a  friendly  solution  of  the  controversy. 

President  Cortes  said  that  education  had 
received  a  considerable  stimulus  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  buildings  and  the  opening 
of  new  schools  in  small  hamlets.  The 
number  of  schools  increased  in  the  year 
from  604  to  645.  The  teaching  staff  is 
2,533,  and  the  number  of  pupils  62,455. 
The  regulations  for  the  normal  school 
were  considerably  revised ;  entering  students 
are  now  required  to  be  graduates  of  a  second¬ 
ary  school.  This  gives  prospective  teachers 
a  better  foundation  for  their  profession. 

Foreign  trade  increased  considerably  over 
that  for  the  preceding  year.  In  1937 
exports  were  valued  at  11,512,097  gold 
dollars  and  imports  at  1 1,878,547  gold  dol¬ 
lars,  against  $8,309,256  and  $8,397,153  in 
1936.  The  respective  increases  were  38.5 
and  41.5  percent.  Although  the  balance 
of  trade  was  unfavorable,  nevertheless  the 
year  1937  showed  a  marked  improvement 
in  agricultural  and  commercial  activities. 


The  chief  exports  were  bananas,  valued  at 
$3,049,969,  cacao,  worth  $1,341,555,  and 
coffee,  w'orth  $6,106,026.  The  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany, 
in  the  order  named,  were  the  chief  pur¬ 
chasers  of  Costa  Rican  products,  while  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  Japan  led  in 
supplying  imports. 

The  actual  budget  was  31,724,600  colo- 
nes;  receipts  amounted  to  38,105,143  colo- 
nes  and  expenditures  to  35,099,753  colones. 
Taking  into  account  losses  by  exchange 
and  other  deductions,  the  favorable  bal¬ 
ance  was  1,843,743  colones.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  were  customs  receipts,  the 
liquor  tax  and  the  Railway  to  the  Pacific. 

On  December  31, 1937,  the  external  debt 
was  110,747,404  colones  and  the  internal 
debt  33,692,330  colones,  a  reduction  of 
7,267,102  colones  in  the  external  debt  and 
4,250,540  colones  in  the  internal  debt  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  in  a  year.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  said  the  President,  had  continued  its 
unremitting  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  agreement  with  foreign  bondholders, 
but  as  negotiations  were  at  a  standstill  it 
seemed  advisable  to  spend  the  sum  author¬ 
ized  for  service  on  the  debt  in  the  purchase 
of  such  bonds.  Accordingly,  securities  of  a 
face  value  of  11,598,769  colones  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  3,531,689  colones. 

In  order  to  help  the  coffee  industry,  a 
law  was  passed  repealing  the  fi.xed  export 
tax  on  coffee  and  replacing  it  by  an  ad 
valorem  duty.  The  receipts  from  this 
source  were  considerably  lower  than  from 
the  old  tax,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  said 
the  President,  to  find  some  way  of  replac¬ 
ing  them.  The  government  intends  to 
experiment  with  alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel, 
in  the  hope  of  assisting  the  sugar  growers. 

The  President  spoke  with  satisfaction  of 
the  continued  good  results  of  the  work¬ 
shops  installed  about  two  years  ago  in  the 
penitentiary.  More  than  500  desks  were 
made  and  distributed  to  various  schools. 
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and  doors,  windows  and  furniture  were 
constructed  for  various  other  public  build¬ 
ings.  Painting  and  masonry  work  are  also 
carried  on  within  the  prison.  Tailoring 
is  already  taught,  and  it  is  planned  to  add 
a  shoeshop.  All  prisoners  are  duly  paid 
for  their  labor. 

Considerable  work  was  carried  on  in 
public  health,  with  a  gratifying  reduction 
in  the  death  rate.  Active  campaigns  were 
waged  against  hookworm,  malaria  and 
venereal  disease.  A  staff  of  visiting  nurses 
was  active  in  promoting  child  health. 
The  President  said  that  he  thought  that 
the  government  should  take  charge  of  the 
water  and  sewer  systems  in  all  the  mu¬ 
nicipalities. 

The  electric  Railway  to  the  Pacific  had 
a  good  year,  showing  a  profit  of  1,300,000 
colones. 

Construction  of  public  works,  including 
water  and  sewer  systems,  bridges,  high¬ 
ways,  schools  and  other  public  buildings, 
was  actively  prosecuted. 

The  three  agricultural  colonies  pro¬ 
gressed  satisfactorily. 

The  President  recommended  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress  a  new’ 
contract  with  the  Banana  Company  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  provides  for  additional 
plantations  and  the  construction  of  new 
ports  and  railroads. 

Among  the  important  projects  planned  by 
the  government  for  1938  is  the  construction 
of  low'-cost  houses  in  the  capital,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  one  of  the  banks.  While  unem¬ 
ployment,  the  President  said,  does  not  exist 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  in  fact  more  labor  is 
needed,  it  is  nevertheless  urgent  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  workers. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic 

On  February  27,  1938,  the  Independ¬ 
ence  Day  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 


President  Trujillo  presented  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  the  account  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  for  the  year  1937.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  cited  among  the  outstanding  events 
of  that  period  the  Plan  of  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Improvement  proposed  on  March 
28,  1937,  to  introduce  lietterments  in 
agriculture,  industry,  and  general  welfare; 
his  trip  throughout  the  country  to  obtain 
first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  in  each 
region;  the  completion  of  the  first  part  of 
the  port  works  in  Ciudad  Trujillo;  and 
the  goodwill  flight  on  behalf  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Lighthouse  by  a  squadron 
of  Dominican  and  Cuban  planes,  a  flight 
unhappily  interrupted  by  tragedy  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  message  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  activities  of  the  various  government 
departments. 

In  speaking  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
administration,  the  President  mentioned 
its  efforts  on  Ijehalf  of  inter-American 
unity.  Both  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Colombia  presented  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  Decem- 
Ijcr  1936,  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a 
League  of  American  Nations,  and  the 
conference  recommended  that  the  two 
nations  draw  up  a  joint  proposal  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  which 
will  meet  in  Lima  in  December  1938. 
On  October  30,  1937,  the  governments 
agreed  upon  a  draft  proposal  to  be  sent  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  for  distribution 
to  the  other  countries  members  of  the 
Union. 

Work  on  the  International  Highway  to 
the  Haitian  border  has  been  carried  on  in 
conformity  with  provisions  of  the  Protocol 
of  Revision  of  the  Boundary  Treaty  of 
January  2,  1929,  and  the  budget  for  the 
current  year  includes  the  sum  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 
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The  President  spoke  with  pride  of  the 
fact  that  his  government  was  the  first  to 
ratify  the  conventions  signed  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Peace,  and  on  July  1,  1937,  had 
been  exceeded  by  no  other  century  in  the 
number  of  American  agreements  ratified. 

President  Trujillo  explained  the  policy 
of  his  government  in  regard  to  the  bound¬ 
ary  incident  with  Haiti,  which  occurred  in 
October  1937,  and  outlined  the  negotia¬ 
tions  leading  up  to  the  agreement  that  was 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  two  re¬ 
publics  on  January  31,  1938  and  approved 
by  the  Dominican  Republic  on  February 
10. 

The  report  of  the  Treasury  was  most 
encouraging.  Revenues  for  1937  reached 
a  total  of  $11,561,868,  an  increase  of 
$790,600  over  the  preceding  year.  Of 
this  amount  $8,618,124  came  from  internal 
revenues,  and  $2,943,744  from  customs 
duties;  of  the  latter  sum,  $1,807,923  went 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury, 
and  $1,135,820  was  applied  to  pay  interest 
and  amortization  charges  on  the  foreign 
debt  and  the  expenses  of  the  Receivership 
General  of  Customs.  On  December  31, 
1937,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $189,222  in 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Bancalari  claim  against  the  Government, 
which  had  been  pending  for  more  than  25 
years,  was  settled  for  $425,000,  of  which 
all  but  $100,000  had  been  paid;  this 
amount,  included  in  the  1938  budget,  was 
due  in  July  1938. 

The  Department  of  Communications 
and  Public  Works  was  especiallv  active 
during  1937.  Postal,  telephone,  telegraph 
and  radio  services  were  increased  and 
improved.  By  a  decree  of  April  14,  1937, 
a  school  for  radio  operators  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Department,  to  make 
available  a  trained  personnel.  I'here  were 
seven  new  issues  of  postage  stamps  during 
the  year,  among  them  issues  commemora¬ 


ting  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Padre 
Billini,  the  goodwill  flight  for  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse,  and  the  sesqui- 
cen tenary  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Five  highways,  totaling  77  miles,  were 
completed  during  the  year,  and  work  was 
begun  on  others  throughout  the  country 
which,  when  finished,  will  add  352  miles 
to  the  national  highway  system. 

The  waterworks  system  for  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo  was  improved  and  enlarged  during 
the  year. 

The  Central  Dominican  Railway  closed 
the  year  with  a  surplus  of  $4,137,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  freight  rates  were  lowered 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  industries 
using  it.  The  railway  carried  much  more 
freight  than  in  the  previous  year,  largely 
because  of  increased  production  of  yuca 
and  bananas. 

The  Department  of  .Agriculture  carried 
out  an  extensive  program  on  a  budget  of 
$395,534.  One  of  the  most  active  depend¬ 
encies  of  the  department  was  the  National 
Irrigation  Service.  Work  was  begun  on 
the  Herradura-.Amina  irrigation  project 
in  the  Santiago  district,  which  should  be 
completed  this  year;  when  finished,  it  will 
supply  water  to  18,600  acres.  Of  the  8 
other  irrigation  districts  on  which  the 
President  reported,  A'illa  Isabel  is  worthy 
of  note  because  an  agricultural  settlement 
of  465  acres  established  there  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  rice  growing.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  constructed  three  rice-driers, 
and  in  five  plants  over  4,360,000  pounds 
of  rice  were  hulled. 

The  Bureau  of  .Agriculture  gave  special 
attention  to  rice  growing  and  the  planting 
of  bananas;  improvements  on  cofl'ee  and 
cacao  plantations;  nurseries  for  supplying 
fruit  trees;  experiments  in  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  seed  potatoes:  the 
preparation  of  fruit  for  export;  the  agri¬ 
culture  and  stockraising  census;  school 
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gardens;  the  distribution  of  seeds;  and  the 
destruction  of  rats. 

Twelve  agricultural  settlements  have 
been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
republic,  on  807,324  acres  of  land,  of  which 
274,707  are  under  cultivation.  Settlers 
are  encouraged  to  diversify  their  crops,  as 
far  as  local  conditions  permit,  as  part  of 
the  campaign  to  make  the  country  as  self- 
sustaining  as  possible. 

The  Forestry  Service  has  controlled  the 
cutting  of  trees  for  cabinet  wood,  cared 
for  the  forest  reservations,  supervised  re¬ 
planting  along  waterw'ays,  prevented  forest 
fires,  and  established  tree  nurseries.  A 
total  of  136,603  trees  was  planted  in  1937. 
Local  Boards  for  the  Protection  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  helped  in  the  distribution 
of  nearly  12,000  acres  among  2,194  farm¬ 
ers  and  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  over 
land  ownership. 

The  dissemination  of  information  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  livestock  and  the  importation  of 
183  purebred  animals  were  among  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry, 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  pro¬ 
hibited  the  eultivation  of  cotton  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  border  provinces,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  pests.  Insects  preying 
on  a  coconut  pest  were  introduced  during 
the  year,  and  while  it  is  too  early  to  judge 
the  results,  it  is  expected  that  these  will 
be  favorable. 

Agricultural  information  is  supplied  in 
the  Revista  de  Agricultura  and  by  free  corre¬ 
spondence  courses.  The  magazine  has  a 
montly  circulation  of  5,000  copies;  at  the 
time  of  the  goodwill  flight  throughout 
America  a  special  issue  was  printed  and 
distributed  in  the  21  republics  and  the 
Antilles.  The  enrollment  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  was  1 ,41 1 . 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Indus¬ 
try,  and  Lalxtr  announced  that  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  republic  for  1937  were  valued 


at  $18,128,732,  an  increase  over  1936. 
This  figure,  said  the  President,  indicated  a 
favorable  trade  balance,  although  he  did 
not  mention  the  value  of  imports  for  the 
period.  [.According  to  the  report  of  the 
Receiver  General  of  Customs,  the  value  of 
imports  during  1937  was  $11,691,896.] 

The  principal  commodities  exported 
were  sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
corn.  The  exports  of  bananas,  which  are 
only  beginning  to  figure  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  increased  from  2,230 
stems  in  January  to  11,516  stems  in  De¬ 
cember;  the  total  for  the  year  was  128,031 
stems.  Thanks  to  increased  fruit  exports, 
steamship  services  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  have  improved. 

The  importation  of  rice  has  dwindled, 
for  the  country  is  now  growing  almost 
enough  to  supply  the  domestic  market. 
Seventeen  new  hulling  plants  were  in¬ 
stalled  during  1937.  Permits  for  import¬ 
ing  22,000  bags  were  issued,  but  only 
12,000  bags  were  imported.  Because  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  rice  grown,  a 
neighboring  nation  purchased  10,141 
pounds  of  Dominican  rice  to  use  as  seed. 

Bank  deposits  rose  from  $7,138,657  on 
January  1  to  $7,569,517  on  Septemltcr  30. 
Bank  loans  as  of  the  latter  date  amounted 
to  $3,514,607,  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  deposits.  Mortgage  loans  out¬ 
standing  decreased  from  $2,115,729  to 
$1,915,056  during  the  same  period. 

Sugar  and  rice  arc  the  two  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  At  the  World  Sugar 
Conference  in  London,  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  given  an  export  quota  con¬ 
sonant  with  its  production  capacity.  By 
a  decree  of  September  15  the  Sugar 
Institute  was  established,  to  work  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Industry,  and  Lalxir. 

Fishing  is  so  far  an  infant  industry  in  the 
republic.  Three  charts  of  the  southern 
coastal  waters  have  Ijecn  prepared  to  help 
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fishermen  and  encourage  the  industry, 
which  can  provide  excellent  inexpensive 
food  for  the  low-income  group. 

Among  the  varied  articles  manufactured 
in  the  country  are  cheese,  shoes,  furniture, 
perfumes,  and  pharmaceutical  supplies. 
Fifty-three  new  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  were  started  during  the  year,  in¬ 
cluding  an  edible  oil  factory  and  one  for 
matches,  and  18  plants  for  cleaning  coffee. 
The  fact  that  all  industrial  production  is 
on  a  small  scale  the  President  considered 
l)eneficial  to  the  country,  as  indicating  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  application  of  labor  legislation 
benefited  both  employees  and  employers. 
The  Labor  Bureau  had  intervened  in  bak¬ 
ery  and  factory  disputes,  and  caused  the 
annullment  of  an  ordinance  of  the  town  of 
San  Francisco  de  Macoris  which  conflicted 
with  the  Highway  Law  and  was  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  Drivers’  Union. 

Dominican  chromium  has  recently  been 
found  to  l)e  of  excellent  quality,  analysis 
showing  that  the  ore  yields  56  percent  pure 
mineral.  The  foreign  firm  making  the 
analysis  has  ordered  a  shipment  of  from 
300  to  500  tons. 

Publicity  to  encourage  tourist  travel  in 
the  country  has  been  carried  on  largely  by 
means  of  pamphlets  and  radio  talks.  The 
added  facilities  provided  by  the  new  port 
works  of  Ciudad  Trujillo  have  encouraged 
more  cruise  ships  to  include  that  city  on 
their  itineraries.  In  1937  8.628  tourists 
visited  the  country.  For  those  whose  visit 
is  brief  the  Tourist  Bureau  has  arranged  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  needlework  and  fur¬ 
niture,  as  well  as  collections  of  cabinet 
woods,  agricultural  products,  and  art. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  endemic  diseases. 
Medical  treatment  has  In'en  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  establishment  of  dispensaries 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  .seven 


new  ones  having  been  opened  in  1937. 
Among  the  measures  taken  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  children  was  the  compulsory 
vaccination  against  diphtheria  of  21,264 
schoolchildren. 

The  government  allotted  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts  the  sum 
of  $1,106,446,  the  highest  figure  yet  to  be 
included  in  the  budget  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  year  the  government  supported 
739  primary  schools,  3  normal  schools, 
13  vcxrational  schools,  and  15  special 
schools;  the  total  enrollment  was  105,260 
students.  The  enrollment  in  private  and 
semi-official  schools  was  8,270.  Two  mod¬ 
ern  10-room  schoolhouses,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  500  students,  were  built  in 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  and  8  school  buildings  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  improved.  Two 
Chilean  missions,  one  to  study  vocational 
education  and  the  other  to  recommend  im¬ 
provements  in  primary  and  secondary 
teaching  methods,  were  invited  to  visit 
the  republic.  In  October  a  law  was  passed 
reorganizing  university  education. 

Efforts  to  promote  biological  studies  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  opening  of  the  Dominican- 
German  Scientific  Institute  for  Tropical 
Research  on  September  24. 

The  Dominican  Committee  on  Intellec¬ 
tual  C.oof)eration  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  July  31,  to  make  effective  cul¬ 
tural  interchange  between  the  republic 
and  other  nations. 

President  Trujillo  closed  his  message  with 
a  summary’  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Financial  accord,  Haiti-United 
States 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
Haiti  and  the  United  States,  on  and  after 
January  1,  1938,  and  until  and  including 
Scpteml)er  30, 1938,  all  moneys  received  by 
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or  for  the  Haitian  Government  will  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  National  Bank  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Haiti  to  the  credit  of  the  Haitian 
Government,  w'ith  the  exception  of  the  5 
per  cent  of  customs  revenues  mentioned  in 
article  IX  of  the  Accord  of  August  7,  1933, 
and  the  amounts  needed  in  payments  con¬ 
nected  with  the  execution  of  the  loan  con¬ 
tracts,  which  payments  during  the  period 
mentioned  will  consist  of  the  amounts  nec¬ 
essary  to  pay  the  interest  on  all  outstanding 
lionds  issued  under  the  Loan  Contracts  of 
October  6,  1922,  and  May  26,  1925,  and 
$20,000  on  account  of  the  amounts  required 
to  be  paid  under  those  loan  contracts  for 
the  amortization  of  the  bonds,  which 
amounts  will  be  credited  to  the  Fiscal 
Representative. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  chief  among 
which  was  the  recent  catastrophic  drop  in 
world  prices  for  coffee,  the  Government  of 
Haiti  was  faced  w'ith  the  certain  prosptect 
of  greatly  decreased  revenues,  below  the 
estimates  on  which  the  current  budget  was 
based.  In  order  to  maintain  the  essential 
services  of  government  in  the  Republic,  the 
Government  felt  obliged  to  suspend  par¬ 
tially  for  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  its  amortization  service  on  the  1922 
loan.  Since  the  Government  was  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  schedule  of  amortization  pay¬ 
ments,  the  partial  suspension  does  not 
imply  an  extension  of  the  life  of  the  bonds 
beyond  the  term  fixed  in  the  loan  contracts. 

The  petroleum  industry  of  Brazil 
nationalized 

•Ml  branches  of  the  petroleum  industry  of 
Brazil  were  nationalized  by  decree-law  935 
of  .\pril  29,  1938.  The  supplying  of  pe¬ 
troleum  is  made  a  public  utility,  which 
means  that  the  production,  importation, 
transportation,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
crude  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  and 
the  refining  of  imported  fietrolcum  are  sub¬ 


ject  to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  All  refineries,  whether  of  national 
or  of  imported  petroleum,  must  be  owned 
and  operated  by  native  Brazilians,  and  the 
percentage  of  foreign  employees  may  not 
exceed  that  established  by  the  general  law 
on  this  subject.  Companies  in  operation 
at  the  time  the  decree-law  was  passed  were 
given  six  months  in  which  to  conform  to 
its  provisions. 

The  decree-law  also  established  the  Na¬ 
tional  Petroleum  Council,  an  independent 
lx)dy  responsible  to  the  President.  It  is 
composed  of  native  Brazilians,  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  representing  the 
Ministries  of  War;  the  Navy;  the  Treasury; 
Agriculture;  Transportation  and  Public 
Works;  and  Labor,  Industry,  and  Com¬ 
merce.  The  council,  whose  duties  are  to 
be  defined  in  a  separate  decree-law,  will  be 
charged  with  executing  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  supervising  the  financial  and 
commercial  operations  of  petroleum  com¬ 
panies. 

Honduran  inheritance  tax 

law  of  February  15,  1938,  established  an 
inheritance  and  gift  tax  on  real  or  personal 
property  in  Honduras,  when  the  inherit¬ 
ance  or  gift  amounts  to  more  than  10,000 
lempiras.  The  amount  of  the  tax  varies 
from  one  to  10  percent,  according  to  the 
relationship  between  the  testator  or  donor 
and  the  legatee  or  recipient.  If  the  legatee 
is  a  foreigner  not  domiciled  in  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  tax  on  his  legacy  will  be  20 
percent.  Gifts  to  municipalities,  state  in¬ 
stitutions  and  educational  or  charitable 
organizations  will  not  be  liable  to  the  tax, 
nor  will  it  be  collected  twiee  within  a  year 
on  the  same  real  estate. 

Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute 

The  sugar  industry  in  Brazil  is  of  great 
importance.  Seventeen  of  the  20  Brazilian 
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I  states  produce  this  commodity,  the  leading 
states  being  Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
i  and  Sao  Paulo,  whose  authorized  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  1937-38  harvest  was  approxi¬ 
mately  2.5  million  bags  apiece  out  of  the 
total  of  10,400,000  bags. 

This  industry  has  had  to  meet  difficult 
conditions,  for  at  home  the  prices  were 
subject  to  sharp  fluctuations  because  of 
speculation  and  abroad  it  found  the  com¬ 
petition  of  beet  sugar  and  preferential 
tariffs  granted  by  various  countries  to 
sugar  coming  from  their  own  colonies. 
By  a  law  of  December  1931,  which  created 
the  Sugar  Defense  Commission,  now  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  tax  of  3  milreis  was  laid  on  each  liag 
of  sugar  produced,  this  fund  to  be  used  for 
guaranteeing  advances  on  sugar  on  ware¬ 
house  warrants  up  to  70  percent  of  certain 
base  prices.  In  1933  the  Sugar  and  Al¬ 
cohol  Institute  was  created.  The  insti¬ 
tute  has  worked  towards  the  economic 
improvement  of  the  industry  by  means  of 
imposing  state  quotas  for  production,  al¬ 
though  this  has  been  difficult  because  there 
are  many  small  mills;  only  3.4  percent  of 
the  22,261  mills  registered  in  1935  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  1,000  bags.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  also  imposes  a  sacrifice  quota  for 
export.  One  of  its  main  purposes  was  to 
bring  about  a  balance  of  annual  produc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  utilizing  part  of  the  sugar 
in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  motor 
fuel.  For  this  purpose  it  has  built  three 
large  central  distilleries  in  the  states  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pernambuco  and  Minas 
Geraes  for  the  production  of  alcohol  from 
sugar  and  mola.sses,  and  has  also  fostered 
the  erection  of  private  and  cooperative  dis¬ 
tilleries  throughout  the  country. 

.\  decree  of  February  20,  1934,  required 
the  purchase  of  alcohol  in  the  proportion 
of  5  percent  of  imported  gasoline.  The  use 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  gasoline  for  motor 
fuel  has  increased  rapidly  since  that  time. 


In  1932  somewhat  over  12  million  liters 
were  used.  This  amount  had  doubled  by 
1936,  and  the  motor  fuel  now  used  is  15 
percent  alcohol  and  85  percent  gasoline. 

It  has  been  found  highly  satisfactory. 
The  value  of  the  gasoline  replaced  by  al¬ 
cohol  in  1936  was  more  than  8  million 
milreis. 

Venezuelan  three-year  plan 

President  Lopez  Contreras  of  Venezuela, 
addressing  Congress  on  May  7,  1938,  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan  for  the  next  three  years, 
which  will  conclude  his  administration. 
It  was  greeted  favorably  by  Congress, 
which  soon  after  accepted  it  in  principle 
and  will  proceed  to  take  up  the  legislation 
necessary  for  putting  it  into  effect.  The 
President  said  that  his  two  years  in  office 
had  convinced  him  that  the  greatest  public 
needs  in  Venezuela  were  an  increased 
national  production,  a  lower  cost  of  living, 
and  improvements  in  “the  inseparable 
trilogy  of  sanitation,  education  and  popu¬ 
lation.”  For  that  reason  most  of  the  items 
of  the  three-year  plan  are  concerned  with 
material  benefits. 

In  discussing  the  plan.  President  Lopez 
Contreras  gave  the  leading  place  to  sanita¬ 
tion  and  public  health  work.  He  proposes 
to  intensify  the  public  health  campaign  by 
means  of  all  sorts  of  publicity  methods  and 
through  visiting  nurses,  school  nurses  and 
rural  sanitary  brigades.  Included  in  the 
plan  are  waterworks  for  100  cities  and 
towns  and  sewer  systems  for  Caracas  and 
15  other  cities.  Numerous  hospitals  of 
both  general  and  specific  types,  such  as 
tuberculosis  sanitariums  and  hospitals  for 
sufferers  from  mental  disease,  are  pro¬ 
posed.  One  hundred  fifteen  public  health 
centers  will  be  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  each  to  have  a  maternity  and 
child  welfare  section.  The  improvement 
t)f  low-cost  housing  will  be  carefully 
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planned  and  supervised.  A  national 
health  institute,  which  will  manufacture 
serums,  vaccines  and  biological  and  chemi¬ 
cal  products  needed  by  the  government, 
will  also  be  started.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  public 
health  personnel. 

The  advancement  of  education,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  primary  grades,  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  three-year  plan, 
which  provides  for  the  erection  of  300 
rural  schools,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  schools  of  larger  size  in  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  6  vocational  schools  in  state 
capitals. 

The  President  said  that  additional  popu¬ 
lation,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  was 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  country.  The 
plan  sets  aside  12,200,000  boHvares  for  the 
Technical  Institute  of  Immigration  and 
Colonization,  which  will  have  charge  of 
the  first  attempts  at  systematic  immigra¬ 
tion.  It  will  decide  where  immigrants  are 
to  settle  and  make  other  arrangements  for 
them. 

In  order  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  thorough 
survey  of  agricultural  and  forest  resources, 
as  well  as  of  the  cattle  industry,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  to  their  further  develop¬ 
ment.  Experiment  stations  and  demon¬ 
stration  centers  will  be  established  to 
assist  all  forms  of  agriculture.  Fisheries 
will  be  fostered  and  government  lands 
listed  and  divided  for  settlement.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  is  set  aside  for  the  study 
and  construction  of  irrigation  projects  in 
the  Tuy  valley,  Nueva  Esparta,  Lara, 
Falcon  and  La  Goagira. 

Reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  which 
the  President  regards  as  one  of  his  main 
objectives,  will  l)e  effected  primarily  by 
an  abundant  supply  of  foodstuffs,  lower 
transportation  costs  and  a  series  of 
administrative  and  fiscal  measures  that 
the  government  will  consider  and  gradu¬ 


ally  put  into  effect,  .^mong  these  is  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  which,  the  President  ; 
said,  should  provide  for  decrea.sed  duties 
on  articles  of  prime  necessity  not  produced 
in  the  country  and  for  studies  tending 
to  check  excessive  profits  on  the  part  of 
middlemen.  Industry  will  be  fostered  as 
far  as  possible,  and  especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  development  of  mining. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  national  petro¬ 
leum  refinery. 

New  and  improved  hotels  at  Caracas, 
Puerto  Cabello  and  other  resorts  will  help 
to  encourage  tourist  travel.  A  number  of 
new'  public  buildings  and  repairs  to  others 
are  listed  in  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  legation  in  Washington  and  of 
a  house  for  the  legation  of  Peru  in  Caracas, 
since  Peru  some  time  ago  presented  a  fine 
building  to  Venezuela  for  use  as  its  lega¬ 
tion  in  Lima. 

The  sum  of  3,500,000  boHvares  is  set 
aside  for  the  construction  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  23  airports;  loans  will  be  made  to 
the  Companfa  Venezolana  de  Navegacion 
to  increase  its  fleet  and  services,  and 
4,200,000  boHvares  will  be  devoted  to  com¬ 
pleting  the  port  works  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
dredging  the  Rio  Uribante  and  otherwise 
promoting  navigation. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  proposes  to 
bring  the  salt  works  at  Araya  completely 
up  to  date,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
6,000,000  boHvares. 

The  modernization  of  the  telegraph  sys¬ 
tem  is  another  point  on  the  program. 

The  President  divided  the  three-year 
plan  into  two  parts.  The  first  consists  of 
works  to  be  carried  out  with  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  ordinary  budget.  The  cost 
of  these  totals  160,000,000  boHvares.  This 
sum  includes  sewers,  16,000,000  boHvares; 
improvements  in  certain  towns,  5,400,000 
lx)Hvares;  irrigation  works,  3,000,000  boli- 
vares;  hospitals  and  other  social  welfare 
institutions,  16,000,000  boHvares;  public 
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buildings  and  expansion  projects  connected 
with  various  ministries,  exclusive  of  schools, 
28,600,000  boHvares;  improvements  in 
Caracas,  4,750,000  boHvares;  schools, 
17,800,000  boHvares;  highways,  59,000,000 
boHvares;  navigation,  5,400,000  boHvares; 
and  airports,  3,500,000  boHvares. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  raise  204,365,000 
boHvares  by  a  bond  issue,  either  external 
or  internal  (Venezuela  now  has  no  foreign 
debt),  to  be  spent  as  follows;  Highways 
and  port  works,  168,500,000  boHvares; 
waterworks,  30,000,000  boHvares;  and 
hotels  and  resorts,  5,865,000  boHvares. 

The  ig^8  Automobile  Show  in  Buenos 
Aires 

The  1938  Automobile  Show  was  held  earlv 
this  year  in  Buenos  .Aires  in  the  parking 
space  built  under  the  new  Ninth  of  July 
Avenue,  the  widest  avenue  in  the  world. 
During  the  two  weeks  that  the  show  was 
open,  it  had  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  over  10,000. 

Five  hundred  cars  and  trucks  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  representing  37  makes  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  22  of  trucks.  Nineteen  makes 
of  automobiles  and  12  of  trucks  were  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  the  last  automobile  show  held  in 
New  York,  only  20  makes  of  cars,  includ¬ 
ing  one  Italian  and  one  English,  and  7 
makes  of  trucks  were  exhibited;  in  other 
words,  American  manufacturers  exhibited 
one  more  make  of  car  and  five  more  of 
trucks  in  Buenos  Aires  than  in  New  York. 

.American  automobile  exports  to  Argen¬ 
tina  have  steadily  increased  during  recent 
years.  Cars,  trucks,  and  automotive  ac¬ 
cessories  composed  more  than  25  percent 
of  all  United  States  exports  to  Argentina 
in  1936;  in  1937  the  exports  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  vehicles  alone  amounted 
to  32.6  percent  of  the  merchandise  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  to  Argentina. 


Brazilian  cotton  production 

That  Brazilian  interest  in  cotton  growing 
continues  to  increase  is  shown  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  given  by  the  American 
Brazilian  .Association  on  area  planted  and 
production  per  hectare  (a  hectare  equals 
2.47  acres;  a  kilo  equals  2.2  pounds): 


Cotton  arras  per  zone  {in  hectares') 


1936 

1937  1938 

North . 

Northeast . 

East . 

South . 

Center . 

82, 150 
678,  540 
87,  690 
1,002,  350 
117,  230 

1  . 

92,  750'  99,  870 

758,  440  848,  520 

96,  860  100,  390 

878,  090  962,  500 

196,640l  199,720 

1,  967,  960  2,  022,  780  2,  211, 000 

1  1 

Cotton  production  per  hectare  {in  kilos) 

1936 

1937  !  1938 

1 

North . 

Northeast . 

East . 

South . 

Center . 

Average . 

600 

590 

510 

610 

590 

610.  630 
650  640 
500|  500 
820:  910 

620l  610 

580  640,  658 

1  i 

Colombian  territorial  banks 

.Additional  credit  facilities  for  remote  parts 
of  Colombia  were  provided  by  decree  No. 
327  of  February  25,  1938,  creating  terri¬ 
torial  credit  banks  whose  purpose  is  to  give 
mortgage  facilities  to  parts  of  the  country 
not  served  by  the  present  mortgage  banks. 
The  capital  of  a  territorial  credit  bank 
shall  not  be  less  than  50,000  pesos  and  shall 
lie  subscribed  by  the  respective  department, 
municipalities  and  individuals  in  the  ratio 
of  50,  25  and  25  percent.  The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks  may  authorize  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Mortgage  Bank  to  subscribe  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  capital  of  the  territorial 
credit  banks.  The  board  of  directors  of 
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each  credit  bank  shall  consist  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  one  appointed  by  the  government  of 
the  department,  another  by  the  municipali¬ 
ties  subscribing  capital,  another  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  shareholders  and  two  by  the  Central 
Mortgage  Bank,  which  shall  exercise  super¬ 
visory  functions.  At  least  75  percent  of  the 
paid  capital  of  the  territorial  credit  banks 
shall  be  invested  in  bonds  of  the  Central 
Mortgage  Bank  and  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  latter,  to  guarantee  the  service  of  the 
paper  bought  by  the  Central  Mortgage 
Bank  from  the  territorial  credit  banks.  The 
Central  Mortgage  Bank  will  Ije  under  the 
obligation  of  buying  from  each  territorial 
credit  bank  to  which  it  subscribes  mort¬ 
gages  up  to  a  maximum  of  seven  times  the 
value  of  the  latter’s  capital,  provided  such 
mortgages  arc  sound. 

Territorial  credit  banks  will  be  permitted 
to  make  loans  of  not  more  than  3,000  pesos 
on  rural  property  only,  but  can  charge  an 
interest  rate  2  percent  higher  than  that  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Central  Mortgage  Bank. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  territorial 
credit  banks  may  open  a  commercial  sec¬ 
tion. 

Regulations  for  news  broadeasts  in 
Cuba 

While  radio  stations  in  Cuba  may  freely 
broadcast  programs  of  music,  drama,  dia¬ 
logs,  speeches,  or  lectures  on  art,  science, 
literature,  religion,  and  sport,  news  pro¬ 
grams  are  subject  to  the  regulations  issued 
in  a  decree  of  .\pril  11,  1938.  Statements 
of  a  political,  social,  or  economic  nature, 
news  items,  and  commentaries  of  any  kind, 
may  lie  broadcast  only  by  “air  news¬ 
papers”  and  information  programs;  no 
station  may  transmit  more  than  one  such 
program.  Before  each  broadcast,  a  certi¬ 
fied  and  signed  copy  of  the  text  must  be 
secured  by  the  station  and  sent  within  24 
hours  after  the  broadcast  to  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Communications;  otherwise  the 
station  will  be  jointly  responsible  for  any 
matter  offensive  to  individuals,  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  the  government.  If  the  broad¬ 
caster  departs  from  the  written  text,  or 
introduces  offensive  material,  the  broad¬ 
cast  must  be  suspended.  In  the  case  of  a 
public  meeting  for  which  permission  has 
been  obtained  from  the  proper  authorities, 
copies  of  the  speeches  need  not  be  pro¬ 
vided,  but  the  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions  must  be  advised  at  least  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  nature,  time,  and  place  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  station  or  stations 
that  are  to  broadcast  it. 

The  Department  of  C'ommunications 
will  keep  a  register  of  air  new'spapers  and 
information  programs,  containing  data  as 
to  ownership  and  management  similar  to 
that  required  from  printed  periodicals. 
All  such  programs  were  to  be  registered  in 
the  department  within  30  days  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  decree. 

Brazilian  Mate  Institute 

By  a  decree-law  of  April  13,  1938,  the 
National  Mate  Institute  of  Brazil  was 
created  as  an  independent  organization  to 
coordinate  and  supervise  the  production, 
sale,  and  advertising  of  mate.  The  insti¬ 
tute  will  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
mate-producing  states  and  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production,  marketing,  and 
export  of  the  product.  Funds  for  the  in¬ 
stitute  will  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  all  mate 
produced  except  that  prepared  for  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  producing  state.  The 
board  of  directors  is  to  Ije  composed  of  a 
chairman,  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
twelve  members,  three  each  from  the  states 
of  Matto  Grosso,  Parana,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  Santa  Catharina;  one  of  the  three 
will  represent  the  producers,  traders,  and 
exporters,  another  the  workers,  and  the 
third  the  state. 
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Pan  American  Airways  system 
extends  services 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways,  rendered  a  few  months  ago, 
shows  the  remarkable  growth  that  this 
company  has  made  in  its  ten  years  of 
existence.  Passenger  miles  flown  increased 
from  297,000  in  1928  to  85,776,000  in 
1937,  and  mileage  from  251  miles  in  the 
former  year  to  52,567  in  the  latter.  In 
1937  expenditures  aggregating  $4,500,000 
were  made  for  the  acquisition  of  new  flight 
equipment  and  ground  facilities. 

Considerable  progress  in  inter-.American 
service  was  recorded  during  1937;  all  of 
the  American  republics  are  now  linked  by 
this  one  company.  .\  route  was  opened 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bello  Hori¬ 
zonte  and  service  further  extended  in  the 
hasin  of  the  .-Xmazon  River  from  Manaos  to 
Rio  Branco,  the  capital  of  .Acre  Territory. 
Pan  .American  Grace  Airways  started 
service  from  Arequipa,  Peru,  to  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  later  extended  via  the  west  coast 
diagonal  route  to  Buenos  Aires,  .Argentina. 
Furthermore,  an  east  coast  diagonal  route 
via  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  to  Buenos  Aires  marked  the 
final  extension  of  service  to  each  of  the 
republics  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

.A  new  trunk  line  service  from  Miami  to 
Cristobal,  via  Kingston,  Jamaica,  helped 
to  expedite  through  traffic  lietween  the 
United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
.America. 

.Another  extension  of  service  during  the 
year  took  place  from  Manila  to  Macau  and 
Hong  Kong.  Passenger  service  was  in¬ 
augurated  to  Bermuda  over  a  sector  of  a 
future  trans-Atlantic  route.  Scheduled 
service  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  was 
inaugurated  the  last  of  the  year. 

Construction  on  the  33-passenger  strato¬ 
sphere  type  aircraft  ordered  for  Alaska 
proceeded  during  the  year  and  delivery  is 


expected  in  1938.  Necessary  ground  sta¬ 
tions,  radio  communication  and  other 
equipment  were  installed  during  the  year 
in  Hawaii,  Samoa  and  New  Zealand  for 
the  service  betw’een  California  and  .Aus¬ 
tralasia.  New  75-passenger  super-clippers 
soon  to  be  put  into  use  will  put  .Australasia 
within  3  days  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  tenth  successive  year  the  flight 
efficiency  of  the  Pan  .American  .Airways 
System  exceeded  99  percent.  The  operat¬ 
ing  fleet  comprised  144  aircraft.  There 
were  284  terminals  and  intermediate  air¬ 
ports  and  143  ground  control  and  other 
stations. 

Bolivian  officials  required  to  show 
source  of  their  property 

A  decree  of  .April  22,  1938,  provides  that 
the  President,  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  public  officials,  their  relatives  and 
intimate  friends  must  declare  the  property 
which  they  owned  in  July  1932  and  the 
property  owned  on  the  date  of  the  decree, 
showing  the  origin  of  any  increase. 
Such  declaration  must  be  made  within 
90  days.  .All  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprises,  individuals  or  lawyers  who 
have  shared  directly  or  indirectly  in  con¬ 
tracts  or  concessions  or  other  operations 
of  the  government  which  involved  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  within  the 
above-mentioned  period  are  required  to 
make  similar  declarations.  Henceforth 
all  important  public  officials  and  those 
handling  funds,  securities  and  property 
of  the  government,  the  municipalities 
and  the  universities  shall  make  oath  of 
the  amount  of  their  property  on  assuming 
and  leaving  their  positions. 

If  the  explanation  of  the  increase  in 
property  is  unsatisfactory  in  any  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  take  cognizance  of 
the  matter. 
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Argentine  wool  conference 

A  conference  of  wool  growers  which  met 
early  this  year  passed  a  number  of  reso¬ 
lutions  looking  towards  the  improvement 
of  Argentine  sheep  and  wool.  Among 
other  things  it  advocated  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute  of  Wool  Investiga¬ 
tion;  stations  in  sheepraising  districts  for 
experiments  relating  to  different  breeds, 
feeding  and  cost  of  production;  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  traveling  experts  to  instruct 
farmers;  the  standardization  of  commer¬ 
cial  terminology  for  grading  wool ;  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  scab;  the  centralization  of 
wool  sales  in  port  cities  as  tending  to  give 
better  prices  to  the  growers;  and  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  of  sales. 

Mining  census  to  be  taken 
in  Bolivia 

The  General  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Petro¬ 
leum  was  authorized  by  a  decree-law  of 
March  8,  1938,  to  take  a  mining  census 
of  the  country.  The  information  to  be 
obtained  from  the  census  will  include  the 
name  and  nationality  of  each  company, 
the  location  of  its  mines,  the  geological 
characteristics  of  the  region,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  stock  (whether  held  by  na¬ 
tionals,  foreigners,  or  both);  funds  availa¬ 
ble  in  Bolivia  and  abroad;  power  used 
and  amount,  kind,  and  power  of  equip¬ 
ment;  consumption  of  energy  per  refined 
ton;  classification  of  employees  and  labor¬ 
ers  as  to  nationality;  average  monthly 
salaries  and  daily  wages;  ages  of  employ¬ 
ees;  numlier  of  labor  accidents;  illnesses 
and  deaths;  deductions  and  workers’  com¬ 
pulsory  savings;  exploitation  and  refin¬ 
ing;  production  and  exportation  (or 
resale  to  middlemen);  production  costs; 
material  used  (whether  national  or  for¬ 
eign);  taxes  paid;  towns  dependent  upon 
each  mine,  with  a  list  of  the  hospitals. 


schools,  and  saloons;  cultural  and  wel¬ 
fare  societies  organized;  and  a  copy  of  the 
annual  statement  for  1937. 

In  addition  to  this  information,  which 
was  due  at  the  bureau  on  or  before  June 
30,  1938,  the  mining  companies  will  be 
asked  to  keep  some  of  the  facts  up  to  date 
by  quarterly  or  semiannual  reports.  The 
returns  will  be  considered  strictly  confi¬ 
dential,  and  the  only  material  published 
will  be  statistical  summaries,  with  names 
omitted,  needed  as  a  basis  in  considering 
solutions  for  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country. 

Inspectors  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
whose  duties  in  checking  the  report  are 
given  in  detail,  must  be  given  all  facilities 
required  not  only  in  the  mines  themselves 
but  in  all  profjerty  owned  by  or  connected 
with  the  comoanies. 

Penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  decree  are  specified 
therein. 

National  conference  of  Colombian 
health  directors 

On  April  4,  1938,  a  national  conference 
of  State  health  directors  met  in  Bogota, 
Ckilombia,  for  a  week’s  discussion  of 
problems  dealing  with  the  health  of  the 
nation.  .Among  the  topics  arousing  special 
interest  were;  the  amounts  allotted  to 
public  health  and  public  welfare  in  the 
budgets  of  states,  territories,  and  towns, 
and  their  expenditure;  statistical  reports 
on  the  health  and  welfare  needs  of  each 
state  and  territory;  problems  relating  to 
drainage,  child  welfare,  sanitary  engineer¬ 
ing,  epidemic  and  endemic  tropical  dis¬ 
eases;  health  ordinances,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  departmental  health  bureaus;  a 
national  bill  dealing  with  hygiene  and 
public  welfare;  training  for  health  officers, 
and  consideration  of  a  Colombian  Sanitary 
Code. 
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The  resolutions  adopted  included  the 
following:  that  a  Ministry  of  Hygiene 
and  Social  Welfare  Ije  established;  that 
for  the  protection  of  childhood  minimum 
wages  be  fixed  for  the  different  regions  of 
the  country,  dietary  standards  established, 
the  day-nursery  law'  of  1924  be  amended, 
the  bill  to  create  the  National  Children’s 
Institute  be  approved  by  the  legislature, 
services  for  the  protection  of  mothers  and 
children  be  more  closely  coordinated  (and, 
in  rural  districts,  greatly  amplified),  a 
magazine  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
mothers  and  children  be  published  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Health  to  give  greater 
publicity  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
bureau,  a  children’s  code,  considering  the 
legal,  economic,  moral,  educational,  and 
medical  aspects  of  childhood,  be  drafted, 
and  the  laws  prohibiting  child  labor  be 
strictly  enforced;  and  that  measures  be 
taken  to  improve  hospital  service  through¬ 
out  the  country. 
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Bolivian  tourist  card 

\  recent  decree  contained  regulations  on 
the  duties  which  should  lx;  performed  by 
the  Tourist  Bureau  created  last  year  in  the 
Ministry  of  Immigration,  and  provided 
for  a  tourist  card  good  for  90  days,  in  lieu 
of  a  passport  vLsa,  on  payment  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  to  Bolivian  consuls  abroad.  Another 
decree  created  a  stamp  tax  to  provide 
funds  for  this  Bureau  and  for  the  immigra¬ 
tion  service.  This  tax  will  lie  paid  on  rail¬ 
way  and  airplane  tickets,  hotel  bills  and 
some  other  documents. 


Visiting  professors  at  the 

National  University,  Bogotd 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
University  of  Colombia,  desirous  of  pro¬ 
moting  cultural  intercourse  between  the 
countries  that  once  formed  Greater  Colom¬ 


bia,  voted  early  in  March  to  invite  two 
professors  annually  from  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  in  either  Quito  or  Caracas.  The 
professors,  who  will  be  appointed  by  their 
own  institution,  may  be  chosen  from  any 
field,  and  while  in  Colombia,  w'ill  be  the 
guests  of  the  National  University.  For  the 
present  school  year  the  visiting  scholars 
will  be  from  Ecuador,  and  for  the  next 
year,  from  Venezuela. 


Products  of  the  Parand  delta 

An  exchange  and  market  for  products  of 
the  Parana  delta  was  authorized  by  a  law 
of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  will 
contribute  half  of  the  capital,  the  other 
half  to  be  paid  by  individuals.  The  total 
capital  authorized  is  500,000  pesos.  The 
Parana  delta  is  a  rich  agricultural  region 
in  which  many  fruits  are  grown.  Some 
are  made  into  preserves,  and  there  are 
various  other  small  industries. 


Libraries  in  Brazil 

An  association  has  been  organized  in  Brazil 
for  placing  public  libraries  in  hospitals, 
schools  and  districts  largely  populated  by 
working  people. 

Colombia  commemorates 
historical  events 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  has  appropri¬ 
ated  200,000  pesos  to  be  used  by  the  city 
of  Popayan  in  commemoration  of  its  fourth 
centenary,  which  occurs  next  December, 
by  restoring  certain  buildings,  founding  a 
historical  museum  and  improving  the  city. 

The  government  has  also  been  author¬ 
ized  to  purchase  the  three  buildings  in  the 
town  of  Rosario  de  Leiva  where  the  first 
congress  of  Nueva  Granada  met,  where 
Antonio  Ricaurte  was  born,  and  where 
General  Antonio  Narino  died.  The  gov- 
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ernmcnt  will  turn  these  houses  over  to  the 
town,  which  will  maintain  them  as  his¬ 
torical  monuments. 

Scholarships  for  Chilean  and 
Permian  students 

The  winners  of  six  enejineering  scholar¬ 
ships,  annually  granted  by  \V.  R.  Grace 
and  Company,  in  collalxiration  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  and  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Company,  to  university  graduate 
students  of  Peru  and  Chile,  were 
announced  early  in  March. 

Jorge  Saettone,  of  the  School  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  Peru,  and  Roman  Calx*z6n,  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  will  study  at  the 
School  for  Graduate  Engineers,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York;  .Mberto  del  Carpio,  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  Peru,  and  Julio 
Milnick,  of  the  University  of  Chile,  will 
study  the  production  of  mining  machinery 
with  I nttersol  1-Rand  Company;  and  Cesar 
Delgado,  of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
Peru,  and  Luis  Marti,  assistant  professor 
in  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  University,  Chile,  will  study  in  the 
industrial  department  of  \V.  R.  Grace  and 
Company. 

The  scholarships  were  first  awarded  in 
1937,  to  Chilean  graduate  students,  and 
the  results,  according  to  the  donors,  have 
been  most  successful. 

The  National  Museum  o f  Decorative 
Art  in  Argentina 

The  formal  opening  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Decorative  Art,  a  project  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Culture,  took 
place  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Dccemlx,‘r  18, 
1937.  The  museum  is  the  former  home  of 
.Sr.  Matias  Errazuriz,  and  contains,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  great  Renaissance  hall  and 
rooms  in  Erench  jieriixl  styles,  others  de¬ 


voted  to  El  Greco,  the  Primitives,  Spanish 
carving,  works  of  Rodin,  Bourdelle,  and 
Carpeaux,  16th  century  Flemish  tapestries. 
Gothic  ivories,  and  18th  century  porce¬ 
lains.  The  collections  of  Sr.  Errazuriz 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  museum. 

Among  the  visitors  on  the  opening  day 
was  President  Justo,  who  expressed  his  in¬ 
terest  by  offering  to  donate  his  own  collec¬ 
tion  of  Roman  coins. 

Mexican  League  of  Mental  Hygiene 

Mexican  League  of  Mental  Hygiene 
{Liga  Mexicana  de  Higiene  Mental)  has  been 
established  in  Mexico  City.  The  league 
has  been  divided  into  specialized  sections 
and  will  work  in  cooperation  with  other 
institutions,  such  as  the  Mexican  Society 
of  Criminology  and  the  Mexican  Society 
of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry.  Dr.  Alfonso 
Millan  was  elected  Secretary  General  of 
the  league. 

Exhibits  of  Colombian  and  Bolivian 
paintings 

An  exhibit  of  Colombian  paintings  was 
held  for  the  first  time  this  year  at  the 
annual  C'hilean  Summer  Salon  at  Vina  del 
Mar.  First  prize  in  the  Colombian  sec¬ 
tion  was  awarded  to  Luis  Alfjerto  Acuna; 
second  prize  to  Ignacio  Gomez  Jaramillo. 
Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Sergio  Trujillo 
(applied  arts)  and  Ramon  Barba  (draw¬ 
ing).  Dr.  Javier  Arango  Ferrer,  Colom¬ 
bian  commissioner,  delivered  an  interest¬ 
ing  lecture  on  the  evolution  of  Cktlombian 
painting.  After  the  close  of  the  exhibit, 
on  March  15,  the  jiaintings  were  taken  to 
Santiago  to  be  shown  jointly  with  an 
exhibit  of  Ckjlombian  books. 

Fhc  Bolivian  painter  Gil  Coimbra  held 
an  exhibition  early  this  year  at  Cuzco, 
Peru.  His  water-colors  of  the  C^haco  War 
and  Indian  life  on  the  Andine  plateau  were 
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particularly  well  received.  The  exposition 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cuzco 
Section  of  the  Instituto  Americano  de 
Arte. 

Argentine  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts,  established  in 
1931,  has  Ijeen  replaced  by  an  honorary 
commission  which  functions  under  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Education. 
The  commission  is  divided  into  two  ad¬ 
ministrative  divisions,  one  in  charge  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  dec¬ 
orative  arts,  and  the  other  in  charge  of 
music.  The  commission  will  hold  exposi¬ 
tions,  concerts,  and  lectures  and  seek  to 
increase  the  appreciation  of  art  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  general.  It  will  answer 
inquiries  having  to  do  with  any  phase  of 
art  from  official  and  private  institutions 
and  individuals,  accept  bequests  and  pass 
upon  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  by 
the  Government. 

School  cooperative  societies  in 
Mexico 

The  Department  of  Public  Education  of 
Mexico  has  reported  that  more  than  350 
cooperative  societies  of  school  children 
have  been  formed  in  the  Federal  District. 
These  organizations  will  sell  school  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  children,  and  were  formed  pri¬ 
marily  to  teach  students  the  value  and 
operation  of  such  societies. 

Population  of  Venezuela 

The  figures  of  the  1937  Venezuelan  popu¬ 
lation  census,  which  have  liecn  presented 
to  the  National  C’ongress  for  approval, 
give  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  as 
3,451,677,  of  whom  100,670  are  Indians 
and  23,254  are  Venezuelans  living  abroad. 
The  population  of  the  six  largest  state 


capitals  are  as  follows:  Caracas  (Federal 
District),  203,342;  Maracaibo  (Zulia), 
110,010;  Barquisimeto  (Lara),  50,774; 
Valencia  (Carabobo)  49,963;  Maracay 
(Aragua),  29,255;  and  San  Cristobal 
(Tachira),  22,058. 

Madeira- Mamore  Association 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  is  a  202- 
mile  line  connecting  Porto  V'clho,  on  the 
upper  Madeira  River,  with  Guajara- 
Mirim  on  the  Mamore,  opposite  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  Bolivia.  It  was  built  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  rich  agricultural 
region  of  eastern  Brazil  and  northwestern 
Bolivia  by  providing  an  alternate  means 
of  transportation  between  these  towns,  for 
a  series  of  dangerous  rapids  on  that  portion 
of  the  two  rivers  makes  water  transporta¬ 
tion  hazardous  and  expensive. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  railway  was  dis¬ 
cussed  as  early  as  1846,  and  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  to  construct  it  were  made  in  1871 
and  1878,  but  the  difficulties  of  working 
in  the  tropics  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
any  base  of  supplies  then  proved  insur¬ 
mountable.  Construction  was  again  be¬ 
gun  in  August  1907,  and  the  final  section 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  July  15,  1912. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  hold  in  1939  a 
reunion  of  the  men  who  built  the  railway. 
They  are  widely  scattered,  many  being  in 
Central  and  South  America.  As  there  will 
be  a  world’s  fair  on  both  coasts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  hoped  to  have  reunions 
at  New  York  and  at  San  Francisco.  A 
number  of  men  have  formed  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Association,  to  membership  in 
which  all  who  aided  in  building  the  rail¬ 
road  during  1907-13  are  eligible.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr.  John  .Xrmitage,  now  resid¬ 
ing  in  .-Mexandria,  \’a.,  who  edited,  at 
Porto  Velho,  the  Marconiprnm,  an  inter¬ 
esting  weekly  newspaper  of  the  time,  that 
there  are  only  one  hundred  present  mail- 
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inej  addresses  of  his  co-workers  known  to 
the  association.  The  numix^r  of  men  eli¬ 
gible  for  membership  is  so  much  greater 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
compile  a  complete  mailing  list.  This  is 
Ijeing  undertaken  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Smith. 
Newportville,  Pa.,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
association. 

The  Bulletin  noted  with  great  interest 
the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railroad.  Several  ma¬ 
jor  articles,  describing  its  purpose  and  the 
perseverance  and  skill  that  accomplished 
success  under  unusual  conditions,  were 
published  at  that  time. 

City  Planning  Congress  in  Chile 

The  First  Chilean  City  Planning  Congress 
was  held  at  the  Federico  Santa  Maria 
Technical  University  in  Valparaiso  from 
February  17  to  20,  1938.  In  addition  to 
memljers  of  the  Government,  municipali¬ 
ties,  and  municipal  organizations,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  several  foreign  institutions  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  were  present.  The 
work  of  the  congress  was  divided  into  three 
sections.  Papers  presented  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  dealt  with  the  science  of  city  planning, 
education,  and  aesthetics;  in  the  second, 
with  zoning,  statistics,  building  ordinances, 
public  services,  and  traffic;  and  in  the 
third,  with  forestation,  financing,  local 
works,  and  housing. 

Coincident  with  the  congress,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  architecture  and  city  planning  was 
held,  to  promote  public  interest  in  urban 
problems.  The  exhibits  which  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Municipal  Casino  of  Vina 
del  Mar,  as  an  annex  to  the  Summer  Salon, 
included  studies  and  completed  projects 
undertaken  by  cities,  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  con¬ 
gress  were  the  following:  That  the  City 


Planning  Institute  of  Santiago  be  made  an 
official  organization  and  act  as  the  per¬ 
manent  committee  for  subsequent  con¬ 
gresses;  that  in  one  park  of  every  city  a 
“Garden  of  Peace,”  containing  the  na¬ 
tional  flowers  of  all  countries,  be  planted; 
that  a  reforestation  plan  for  the  entire 
country  be  adopted  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress;  that  expenses  for  city  improvements 
lie  paid  by  higher  taxes  on  property  whose 
value  is  increased  by  such  improvements; 
and  that  scientific,  cultural,  or  artistic 
associations  be  consulted  in  the  design  and 
location  of  monuments. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  second  congress 
in  Santiago  in  1941,  as  a  part  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city. 

Argentine  Standardization 
Commission 

By  executive  decree  a  few’  months  ago  a 
Standardization  Commission  was  created 
in  Argentina  under  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  It  will  have  charge  of  investigat¬ 
ing  national  materials,  and  especially  of 
setting  up  standards  for  their  quality.  All 
interests  concerned  will  l)e  allowed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  studies,  so  as  to  guarantee, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  standards  set  up  and 
their  adoption  without  question.  It  is 
proposed  to  create  a  central  lalxjratory,  a 
special  library  and  any  other  activities 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission. 

Postal  savings  in  Colombia 

On  January  1,  1938,  stamps  for  postal 
savings  ranging  in  value  from  5  centavos 
to  1  peso  went  on  sale  at  postoffices  in  Co¬ 
lombia.  These  stamps  are  to  lie  pasted  on 
cards  which,  w'hen  full,  may  lx:  deposited 
in  a  savings  bank  or  presented  for  jiayment. 
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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
.Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  Ix-tween 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statisdes,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  reladons  with 
official  and  unofficial  Ixxlies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Librju-y  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
•American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
.Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

Pan  .Americ.an  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  cis  the  f>er- 
manent  organ  of  the  IntemaUonal  Conferences  of 
.American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
•American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  invesdgations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  fietween  the 
International  Conferences. 
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